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TRIED BY FIRE 
The small amount of ash in the little plat- 


inum dish represents mineral matter ina 


flour sample. This bit of ash guides you 


in buying the type of flour best suited to 
the loaf of bread your customer desires. 
This ash test is but one of many different 
tests applied daily in the INTERNATIONAL 


laboratory and bakery 
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TRUE STORIES OF PILLSBURY SERVICE... 


A bakery saportatondon! 
meets a kindred spirit 


A GOOD-SIZED Eastern bakery was having production difficulties and at 
the manager's request, a Pillsbury service man was called in to help solve 
the problems. He spent some time with the manager, then worked on 
the night’s production with the superintendent. 


* * %*& Next day the managerasked the superintendent what had happened. 
“Well,” said the latter, ‘‘we’re running several tests to find the best way 
out of our trouble, and I know we'll come out O.K. But say—that Pillsbury 
man doesn’t just know baking. He knows the whole bakery business inside 
and out! Fermentation—machinery —costs— getting the most out of avail- 
able manpower . . . why, we talked for hours, and darned if I ever met 
anybody who knows more about practical bakery operation!” 


* * %* We cite this incident to bring out a very important point in con- 
nection with Pillsbury’s service to bakers. It’s this: Pillsbury’s Bakery 
Production Service is staffed by men with many 
years of practical, down-to-earth experience. Help- 


NO. 7 


, « 
ing bakers solve production problems, .improve ? 7 | \ rs) 


their products, and increase shop efficiency is 


their whole job. Their service is available through BAKE 


any Pillsbury representative, or by mail. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY °¢ General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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“1-H” SUPERIOR FLOURS 
Salute All High-Quality 
All-Purpose Flours 


But Bow to None 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from Idaho to Missouri 


SUPERIOR CAKE FLOUR QUALITY 


fives you profitable economy 


Two important elements determine the 
quality of the cake flour you use. One is 
wheat; the other is the skill of the miller. 
For you, PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
has exclusive, outstanding advantages in 
both wheat selection and_ skillful milling 
which give you a superior cake flour un- 
matched for delicacy and tenderness of glu- 
ten, increased moisture absorption, and un- 
equalled fineness and uniformity. 


PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR is one of 
our many other superior soft wheat bakers’ 
flours for crackers, cookies, pastries, and pie 
crusts—and unequalled spring and winter 
hard wheat bakers’ flours for breads and 
stronger doughs—all famed for dependable 
baking satisfaction. 


PIKE’S PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Milled from Idah 


For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO 
MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GUY A. THOMAS, Pres. and Gen. Mgr.— FRED W. LAKE, Exec. Vice-Pres. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


72h See AE AER Lig PE LOY re ae a 
ee cme é . —*, 


SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS yw : — : Nee ome) 


COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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FAMILY FLOURS 


5 grades of All-Purpose Family flours 
3 grades of Biscuit flours 


Spring Fancy Short Patent flour 
COVE We f G THE Wholewheat and Graham flours 
PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCTS 
Insured Cake flour * Buckwheat Pancake 
COM PLETE Pancake * Cream Breakfast Farina 
BAKERY FLOURS 
2 lines, 4 grades each, Kansas Bakers 
| 6 grades Spring Bakers 
e 7 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 


1 grade Doughnut flour 


CRACKER FLOURS 


2 grades Sponge Flours 
1 grade Dough Flour 


A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 70 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: Boston Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 45 Milk Street 

Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Telephone No. Superior 1053 Telephone No. Hubbard 6060 
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Flour Milling Capacity 
5000 Sacks 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 
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“KELLYS FAMOUS” 


“KELLY’S FAMOUS FLOUR” 


Never an Explanation Needed for 
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Depending upon the size of the 


packages, a carload of 


contains the essential ingredients 


for making and keeping between 
1,200 and 3,000 new and old 
friendships. 


“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 








Ne WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 





HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


























g THORO-BREAD 


Tho Portoct Hour 








Always 


ENRICHED 





Distribute the Flour 
You Know Is Good 
and Win the Favor of 
Merchants You Wish 
You Were Selling. 


HANOLD OF oTtHlillh 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


| * 2,000 Sacks Daily 
* Modern Phrase *. ye” 
Meaning 1,000 Barrels ~—- ) T 
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Always 
Enriched for 
Family Trade 


FLO U R 


Plus your own sales efforts will 
insure your getting not less than 
twenty-five per cent more than 
your fair share of the quality- 
discriminating flour trade in your 
sales field. 


Opportunity Knocks. Let It Enter 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
HANSAS CITY 
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LARABEE CAKE FLOURS 
bring you 
customers 








THREE MILLION WOMEN, gone into war time 

industry, now eagerly buy your bakers cakes and sweet goods. 
Other millions, handicapped by rationed ingredients and the 

pressure of busier days, have given up home baking and discovered 
anew the delicious, satisfying goodness of your bakers skill. 

Larabee’s cake and “special purpose” soft flours help you to 

please ...and hold these new customers for keeps... when the 


pressure of war time activities and rationing will be relaxed. Never 





again need they work long weary hours to bake the home made 

cakes and pastries, now that they’ve found the answer to their families 
“sweet tooth” in the bake shop and on the grocery display rack. 
Larabee cake and “special purpose” soft flours are milled 

by specialists. Their high standards of uniform quality are known 


to two generations of bakers who have built sound consumer 





demand on fine cakes and sweet goods. They will continue to 


help you ‘keep more satisfied customers, during and after the war. 







E FLOUR your Larabee representative to tell you about ese specia 
SARA COMPANY psi a den poi pastry flours that we ihe poo pon ' 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING GU, 


GENERAL OFFICES * MINNEAPOLIS 
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Wheat Roll-back or Larger Subsidy 





FLOUR SQUEEZE BACK AS WHEAT 
MOVES UPWARD PENDING CEILING 


—>——_ 
Word on Wheat Ceiling Awaited—Squeeze Now Amounts to 12 


to 14c Sack’ With Greatest Pinch in Southwest— 
Cash Wheat Trend Mostly Easier 


An increase in the milling subsidy or 
a roll-back of hard wheat prices under 
the expected, but delayed, over-all wheat 
ceiling appears likely as continued wheat 
advances have pushed hard wheat mill- 
ers once more into a price squeeze. 

Meanwhile no official word has been 
forthcoming on the progress of the wheat 
ceiling order which is somewhere in the 
works at Washington. Its announce- 
ment is expected momentarily and _ it 
has been held up by dispute over mar- 
ket relationships and their reflection of 
the parity price on farms. OPA plans 
call for full shipping differentials be- 
tveen markets, which Department of 
Agriculture officials maintain would 
mean prices too low at some markets. 

The difference between the two view- 
points is about 5c bu on the wheat ceil- 
ing top, according to reports, and the 
cash wheat market has already dis- 
counted the higher figure. The result is 
that millers are squeezed again because 
of this wheat advance and current sales 
at ceiling prices show margins ranging 
from only about 25c to 34c a sack, far 
too low for continued operation. Some 
mills have withdrawn quotations on some 
grades of bakery flour, particularly on 
high glutens where the pinch is the 
greatest. 

On the assumption that the Office of 
Price Administration calculated flour 
price ceilings on the basis of $1.43 bu 


at Minneapolis and $1.41 at Kansas 
City, the 16c subsidy means a basis of 
$1.59 at Minneapolis and $1.57 at Kan- 
sas City. In contrast with this, No. 1 
hard winters of 13% protein were selling 
on a basis of about $1.63 at Kansas 
City and No. 1 dark northern spring at 
%,c more early this week. The differ- 
ence represents roughly 5@6c bu, or a 
squeeze of about 12@14c sack, with the 
Southwest bearing the heaviest load. 

Cash wheat has been erratic as com- 
pared with futures and the trend in 
recent weeks has been fundamentally 
toward lower cash premiums. With 
cash wheat higher than the trade no- 
tions of what parity ceilings will be and 
futures prices lower than those ceilings, 
the tendency has been for the two to 
come together. 

Protein premiums have been weak, 
particularly at Minneapolis, where the 
basis dropped 1%2¢ on 15% or better 
protein in the past week. 

A good deal of the erratic nature of 
recent price changes has been attrib- 
utable to wheat ceiling uncertainty, mar- 
ket positions being taken as a protec- 
tion against a possible elimination of 
wheat futures trading. 

DURUM SQUEEZE 

Meanwhile, durum millers whose sub- 
sidy payment of 6c bu proved far too 
low to enable them to sell any flour 
under the program have prepared a 





Export Flour Exemption Asked 
In Measures Banning Subsidies 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Re- 
questing a clarification of section 3 of 
the Bankhead bill prohibiting subsidies 
so that exports of flour will be spe- 
cifically exempted from any ban Con- 
gress may impose, William T. McArthur, 
general manager of the Flour Millers 
Export Association, has submitted to 
the Senate committee a statement urging 
that export flour be not included in pro- 
hibitions in the legislation. 

Two reasons were advanced by Mr. 
McArthur to impress the committee with 
the importance of his request. 

“Although there has been no export 
subsidy in effect since July ‘1, last,” 
Mr. McArthur told the committee, “ne- 
gotiations are now in progress with 
Marvin Jones, WFA administrator, to 
reinstate a general export subsidy to 
Latin American countries. Similarly the 
CCC is working out the purchase of the 
1943-44 sugar crop of Cuba, definitely 
Committing our government to make 
available to Cuba its 1944 flour require- 
ments at the price the Cubans paid for 
flour in 1943. 

“Negotiations are now in progress be- 
tween the CCC and the milling industry 


to work out both the volume of flour 
involved as well as the subsidy necessary 
to carry out the Cuban agreement. The 
Bankhead bill as now written endangers 
both programs.” 

Mr. McArthur said the purpose of the 
bill was to prohibit domestic subsidies 
and should not be permitted to affect 
export subsidies which are now author- 
ized by law. 

“The export milling industry,” he said, 
“merely asks that the Bankhead bill be 
clarified so that it cannot be interpreted 
to prohibit export subsidies. This can 
be done by inserting the words ‘and 
wheat flour for export’ so that the last 
exception in the measure would read 
‘provided, further, that none of the fore- 
going provisions shall apply to any pay- 
ments or losses incurred in transactions 
with respect to domestic vegetable oils 
and fats and oil-seeds and the ingredi- 
ents and products thereof and wheat 
flour for export.’” 

In supporting his request for this cor- 
rection in the hotly contested subsidy 
bill, Mr. McArthur presented a history 
of the export subsidy on wheat flour, 
which he contended justified its continu- 
ation. 





brief presenting the facts as they affect 
the semolina manufacturers and it is 
expected that this information will be 
presented to officials of the Defense 
Supplies Corp. and the Office of Price 
Administration within a few days. They 
hope that the information set forth will 
show where and why the subsidy is in- 
adequate and that some relief will be 
granted. No semolina has been sold un- 
der the subsidy. 

Another complaint against the flour 
program comes from interior millers of 
the Pacific Coast. In the recently re- 
vised flour ceiling, their previously en- 
joyed privilege of selling in areas east 
of the Rocky Mountains on the same 
price ceiling basis as millers in central 
and eastern areas of the country was 
revoked. They contend that this has 
been a serious blow to business of in- 
terior mills of the far west. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUBSIDY COMPROMISE 
POSSIBLE IN SENATE 


Committee Named to Study Continuation 
on Modified Basis—Vote May Be 
Deferred Until After Christmas 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The possibility of 
a compromise on the extremely contro- 
versial subsidy matter developed this 
week when the Senate banking commit- 
tee delayed acting on the House ap- 
proved measure banning subsidy pay- 
ments. Talk of continuing some of the 
subsidies on a modified basis increased 
with the appointment of a three man 
committee to salvage whatever was pos- 
sible from the program. 

A resolution to defer a Senate vote 
on the measure until after the Christ- 
mas holidays was introduced and re- 
ferred to the banking committee. The 
resolution would extend from Dec. 31 
until Feb. 5 the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., which pays out the sub- 
sidies. 

The senators appointed to act on the 
subsidy salvage committee include Alben 
Barkley, a supporter of the subsidy plan 
as it now stands, Robert O. Taft, who 
favors a continuation on some modified 
scale, and John H. Bankhead, author of 
the anti-subsidy legislation. 

Meanwhile, farm bloc leaders have 
expressed their objection to any delay 
in action on the measure and have ap- 
pealed for an immediate vote. Their 


contention that a decision is necessary 


so that farmers can plan their 1944 crops 
is being backed by Marvin Jones, War 
Food Administrator. ‘Food is not a po- 


litical issue,” he said. “It is a critical 
war material and I respect it as such. 
I appeal for an early decision. Then I 
hope we can unite in securing all-out 
production. Politics can Food 
can’t.” 


wait. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTEREST PICKS UP 
IN GRANULAR FLOUR 


Distillers Buying More Millers’ Product 
as Wheat and Corn Supply 
Tightens Up 


After several months of lagging in- 
terest distillers now are more active in 
seeking granular flour for the production 
of alcohol, flour millers report. Evi- 
dently the alcohol producers are having 
more difficulty in getting supplies of 
wheat and corn. Distillers recently were 
allowed to use corn for war alcohol 
production again, but supplies of that 
grain have not been available in the vol- 
ume expected. Hence the increased in- 
terest in flour. 





As a result it is expected that gran- 
ular flour production will step up. In 
recent months output has been dropping 
off a little and the number of mills en- 
gaged in production has declined. In 
October, the latest month for which the 
figures are available, 28 mills reported 
production of 1,174,174 sacks of granular 
flour from 2,754,777 bus of wheat. 

This was a decline of about 6% from 
the September figures and was the low- 
est production since last February when 
the program was young. At the peak, 
45 mills were engaged in granular flour 
output last June, which was the high 
point in production also. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING SUBSIDY TAXED 
1% BY INDIANA OFFICIALS 


INDIANAPOLIS, 





Inp.—The government 
flour subsidy payments are not exempt 
from a full 1% Indiana state gross in- 
come tax, Gilbert K. Hewit, director of 
the state gross income tax division, has 
announced, 

Millers, farmers or others receiving. 
government subsidies will be assessed the 
1% tax on all received, Mr. Hewit said, 
declaring that his department is stand- 
ing by an interpretation that the sub- 
sidy payments are cash paid by reason 
of a contract with the government. 

Ordinarily, millers are taxed 4 of 1% 
on their gross sales, but Mr. Hewit says 
a government subsidy is a different mat- 
ter. 





Should File Names With DSC 


Application blanks for reporting millers’ production to the 
Defense Supplies Corp. under the subsidy program have not yet 
been issued, but the forms are expected to be ready within a short 


time. 


It is the DSC plan to distribute these forms to regional 


offices, which in turn will send them to all millers listed with the 


regional offices. 


To insure quick receipt of these forms millers 


should send their names and addresses to the regional office with 


which they will deal so that the DSC list will be complete. 


A list 


of regional DSC offices appears on page 37. 
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Yeast Goods, All Family Flour Next 
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Bakery Enrichment Extended to All 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasnuincton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
War Food Administration has announced 
Food Distribution 
Order No. 1, including a requirement 


for the enrichment of all yeast-raised 


several changes in 


bakery products to the extent that white 
flour is used therein. It is also ex- 
pected that a WFA order requiring en- 
richment of all family flour will be is- 
sued soon, possibly this week. 

The major changes in FDO-2 are in- 
cluded in Amendment 5 and include (1) 
tightening of the provision prohibiting 
consignments, returns, credits and dis- 
counts; (2) simplification of variety re- 
strictions and ingredient provisions ap- 
plicable to sugar and shortening, and 
(3) extension of enrichment and ingre- 
dient provisions. 

At the same time OPA amended the 
General Maximum Price Regulation to 
permit bakers of bread to increase the 
size of their loaves up to 25% over the 
March, 1942, size and their 
maximum prices proportionately. This 
amendment becomes effective Dec. 18. 

Meanwhile, FDA Director Hendrick- 
son, Rolfe Nugent, assistant director of 
the WFA civilian requirements branch, 
and Civilian Consultant Dr, Russell M. 
Wilder were attempting to complete the 
final form of the flour enrichment pro- 


increase 


posal, on which public hearings were 
held last July, and which since has been 
a bone of contention between govern- 
ment nutritionists and the baking trades. 

The thought of the civilian require- 
ments officials is that all flour should be 
enriched at the mill level as, they con- 
tend, in no other way can all segments 
of the trades be certain that their prod- 
uct is enriched to the minimum levels. 
Bakers, on the other hand, desire to 
continue to do their own enriching and, 
similarly, some smaller mills have offered 
objections to mandatory enrichment of 
all flour. 

The order, which may be issued this 
week, is likely to be in the form of a 
compromise, with the requirement that 
all family flour be enriched at the mill 
level, and possibly including flour which 
is designed for institutional use, but per- 
mitting the present dough enrichment 
practices of bakers to continue. 

Officials were hesitant to say when a 
final decision on the troublesome problem 
would be announced, but asserted that 
the order, when and if issued, would 
carry a deferred effective date to per- 
mit mills to make any necessary adjust- 
ments. 

Another development which threatened 
the whole enrichment program was the 
WPB and 
WEA officials were busily engaged in de- 
vising some allocation program 


niacin shortage, on which 
which 
would spread among bakers, millers and 
drug producers the rapidly declining 
stockpiles of this vitamin. WPB was 
described as pharmaceutical minded and 
desired to allocate the available supply 
on a 50-50 basis between food and drugs. 
WEA spokesmen were making a fight to 
acquire adequate supplies for bakers and 
millers, but were not making much head- 
way with WPB which controls the end 
use of the ingredient. The present 


shortage is attributed to the coal strike, 
during which the principal raw material 
for niacin, a coal tar product, forced 
the trades to use up inventories and 
stockpiles. 

The amended FDO-1 has been in the 
process of revision for some weeks, and 
some of the changes made have been 
strongly advocated by the baking trades. 
The revised provision concerning con- 
signment selling will prohibit any pur- 
chaser from returning bakery products 
to bakers, sellers or distributors, or their 
agents, for any reason. ‘The seller is 
prohibited from giving, and the pur- 
chaser from accepting, a discount, _re- 
fund, credit, exchange, allowance, or gift, 
in transactions involving the sale or de- 
livery of bakery products. 

The prohibition of discounts is not 
intended to abolish legitimate trade “dis- 
count based on quantity purchases, cash 
payments or customer classification, pro- 
vided such discounts are made known 
to all customers and are available to all 
who qualify. 

The amendment provides for the en- 
richment of all yeast-raised products and 
all doughnuts, crullers and fried cakes 
to the extent that white flour is used. 
The sale of imported products of this 
type, unless enriched, is prohibited. Bis- 
cuits and crackers that may be yeast- 
raised are not subject to this provision. 

Changes affecting the number of bread 
varieties that may be made by commer- 
cial bakers include the removal of the 
distinction between pan and_ hearth 
bread and between hand-molded and ma- 
chine-molded bread. As amended, the 
order limits the total number of varie- 
ties of bread that a bakery may make, 
but places no restrictions as to the man- 
ner in which they are made. Previously 
bakers were permitted to make only 
three varieties of white pan bread out 
of a total number ranging from 10 to 15, 
depending upon how the individual baker 
was classified. Bakers are no longer 
restricted to the total number of varie- 
ties they made during the first week 
of December, 1942. Sliced and unsliced 
bread are no longer considered separate 
varieties. Any of the varieties permit- 





UNION FINES SUPERVISORS 
FOR STALE PICKUP 


Cuicaco, ILtt.—The executive board 
of the Bakery Drivers Union, Local 
734, A. F. of L., on Nov. 16 fined 
two of its members $100 for violation 
of Food Distribution Order No. 1. 
The two men fined were supervisors 
for the New Process Baking Co., 
Chicago, and were charged with in- 
structing their bakery salesmen to 
take back stale bread. The action of 
the executive board was approved 
by a regular meeting of members of 
Local 734, Nov. 20. At a previous 
meeting this union by unanimous ac- 
tion voted to give complete support 
to the bread order. 





ted to be made may be sold to all buy- 
ers. 

Bakers are permitted to give any of 
the products they make under the order 
to charitable institutions but are pro- 
hibited from making gifts to any other 
institution or person. 

The changes made by the amendment 
permit any one bakery to make only 20 
varieties of bread and 12 varieties of 
rolls except on specific authorization. 

Setting the effective date a month 
hence was to give all bakers time to 
anticipate any hardship and to file peti- 
tions for relief with the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. Any _ petition 
should be filed as soon as possible after 
the issuance of the order so that a de- 
cision may be made prior to Jan. 16, 
its effective date. In making a petition 
for additional varieties the baker should 
state the different classes of outlets he 
serves, the need for relief based on 
operating experience since Jan. 18, 1943, 
and a list of. the highest number of vari- 
eties he made in any one week during 
the period from Sept. 1 to Dec. 1, 1943. 
He should also state the number of 
varieties for which he is petitioning un- 
der the provisions of Amendment 5. 

All variety restrictions pertain to the 
number of varieties that may be made 
in any one bakery in any one week, be- 
ginning on Sunday at 12:01 a.m. 

The ingredient provisions have been 
extended to include the sale of all im- 
ported bread. Changes in the provisions 
concerning ingredients do not affect the 
restrictions with respect to the quanti- 
ties of milk, sugar and shortening a 
baker may use. The provision no longer 
requires that the fat content of whole 
milk or high-fat soy flour be counted 
as a part of the fat content used. 
However, fats or oils present in shorten- 
ing substitutes or extenders, or added 
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to any other ingredient, must be included 
in the calculation of the fat content of 
the formula. Sugar naturally present 
in raisins or other fruits used in bread 
need not be considered. However, sugar 
present in sweetened condensed milk 
must be considered as part of the quan- 
tity allowed. 

Restrictions pertaining to furnishing 
racks, stands and other equipment re- 
main in effect except that a baker may 
provide his customers with cardboard 
counter display stands no larger than 
24x18x18 inches, small container covers 
required by law or ordinance, and such 
other items as may be designated hy 
the director of the Food Distribution 
Administration. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN MEAL ENRICHMENT 
MARK-UPS FIXED BY OPA 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—By an ameni- 
ment to Revised MPR 305, the Office 
of Price Administration has permitted 
the addition of the cost of enrichment 
of degerminated corn meal and corn 
grits. 

The authority granted by OPA was 
attributed to the laws of Alabama and 
South Carolina, and similar legislation 
pending in other states. Under amend- 
ment 8 to price order 305, effective 
Dec. 18, the maximum base point prices 
may be increased for the sale of corn 
meal and corn grits at the rate of 13c 
and 18¢ per 100 lbs, respectively, when 
those products have been enriched by 
the addition of at least 1.2 mg of thia- 
mine, 1.4 mg of niacin and 11 mg of 
iron per pound of meal or grits. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
DENVER BAKERY EXPANDS 

Denver, Coto.—The American Lady 
Bakery, of Denver, is undergoing ex- 
pansion, increasing capacity about 40%. 
The plant is being enlarged by a 50x67 
ft addition and new machinery is being 
installed, including a new oven of 32-bun 
pan capacity and wrapping machine. It 
is hoped that another mixer can be se- 
cured. The bakery is operated by Har- 
old Carpenter and has made good prog- 
ress since its founding three years ago. 








Louis E. Caster Named Head of 
American Institute of Baking 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Louis E. Caster, presi- 
dent of the Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Ill., was elected president of 
the American Institute of Baking by the 
board of directors following the annual 
meeting at the Hotel Morrison in Chi- 
cago, Nov. 18. Ralph D. Ward, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, was re-elected 
chairman of the board, and Milton Peter- 
sen, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, 
is the new vice chairman. M. Lee Mar- 
shall, Continental Baking Co., was re- 
elected treasurer. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
are Ralph D. Ward, Louis E. Caster, 
Milton Petersen, M. Marshall, Russell W. 
Varney, Standard Brands, Inc, New 
York, and Julian M. Livingston, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. In line with the policy 
established at the October meeting of the 
board of directors to combine the posi- 
tions of director and secretary, Dr. 
Franklin C. Bing, director of the insti- 
tute, was elected secretary to succeed 
Tom Smith. Chairman Ward called at- 


tention to the many years of devoted 
service to the Institute of Secretary 
Smith who will continue to serve in his 
present capacity until the end of the 
current year. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
members of the Institute, re-elected as 
minority directors were Paul Chapman, 
Chapman & Smith, Chicago, E. B.,.Nico- 
lait, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New. York, 
and James G. Parry, Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati. Other business transacted 
included modification of the by-laws to 
permit reorganization of the Institute 
along the lines approved at the October 
meeting of the board of directors and to 
permit the establishment of a scientific 
advisory committee and an educational 
advisory committee, the membership of 
which will be announced at an early date. 
Opinions of many members which had 
been transmitted by mail were in ac 
cordance with actions taken by the mem- 
bers in attendance at the meeting. 

“The American Institute of Bak- 
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Louis E. Caster 


ing has two primary functions,” stated 
Dr. Bing, “the education of the general 
public to the nutritional value of bakery 
foods and the ascertaining of facts to 
enable the baker to realize and meet his 
responsibilities. The new program is a 
streamlining of the Institute’s organiza- 
tion. It will permit accelerated activity. 
Although the instructional staff of the 
school now is working for the Army, 
plans are being given consideration for 
the reopening of the school. Plans also 
are well under way for the enlarging of 
the activities of the former Department 
of Nutrition in the new Consumer Serv- 
vice Department.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA Working on 
Price Adjustment 
for Corn Millers 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—As a result of 
the recent boost in corn ceilings, ad- 
justments will have to be made in ceil- 
ings for corn feed and food products. 
The OPA is reported to be gathering 
facts and figures on the industries in- 
volved in order. to determine what ad- 
vance will be necessary to bring the 
prices into line with higher raw ma- 
terial costs, It was stated that trade 
representatives will be called to Wash- 
ington for conferences on Price Regu- 
lation 305. 

Corn meal, flour and grits, hominy 
and hominy grits and various by-prod- 
ucts used in feeds are affected. 

It was indicated by OPA officials that 
present ceilings on wet corn milling 
products, now covered by No. 479, will 
prevail for some time yet. Specific 
dollars-and-cents ceilings which went into 
effect on these products last October 
established maxima at levels about $7 
ton above those which had prevailed un- 
der the prior “freeze” at March, 1942, 
prices. This order covered gluten feeds, 
corn oil cake and oil meal. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEBER BAKERY DESTROYED 
BY EXPLOSION AND FIRE 


Los ANGELEs, Cat.—One of the most 
damaging bakery fires on the Pacific 
Coast was the $100,000 explosion and 
Subsequent fire which destroyed the 
Weber Baking Co.’s plant in Los An- 
geles, Dec. 7. More than 20 fire com- 
panies fought the blaze. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FEED MIXERS PROTEIN USE SET AT 
1942-3 AVERAGE; INVENTORY UP 


December Usage Level October-November Average—Exchange 
Priority Limited—Tankage Inventory Maximum 60 Days 
—Oil Meals 30 Days—Order Expected This Week 


The plant, formerly known as the Log 
Cabin Baking Co., suffered loss of two 
traveling ovens valued at $42,000 each, 
40,000 loaves of bread and 500 bbls 
of flour. 

One employee was killed, Lloyd Press, 
who was supervising the discharge of 
butane gas from a truck to the plant’s 
underground storage tanks. After a 
terrific explosion. the one-story frame 
building of the bakery became a raging 
inferno. The bakery was not in opera- 
tion at the time. 

The lives of 175 welders in an ad- 
joining plant belonging to the North 
American Aviation Co. were endangered. 
Parked automobiles were scorched within 
a radius of a half block. Flames were 
visible for several miles. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


IT IS FLOUR NOT BREAD 
SUBSIDY, NEWSMEN TOLD 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Just to keep the 
record straight, the baking industry 
wants it publicly understood that the 
RFC subsidy is not going to bakers. 

The following wire from Ralph D. 
Ward, chairman of the board of the 
American Bakers Association, was sent 
to the various news services, radio net- 
works, government news agencies and 
government officials as a result of the 
many news stories and radio broad- 
casts referring to the flour subsidy plan 
as the “Bread Subsidy Plan”: 

“We protest use of publicity headlines 
and scareheads about a bread subsidy 
plan. News releases are misleading the 
public because subsidy plans cover wheat 
and flour and not bread. Bakers are 
not getting any relief. Flour prices are 
actually being increased in many areas 
under new flour ceiling prices. We in- 
sist that bakers cannot continue to ab- 
sorb these creeping costs including flour, 
vitamin and mineral enrichment and 
labor for more than two years without 
relief of some kind.” 

Mr. Ward also sent a letter to mem- 
bers of Congress pointing out that the 
baker has been subjected to rising costs 
since July, 1941, without any increase 
in the price of bread. 

“It is evident,’ Mr. Ward said, “that 
either the price of bread must be al- 
lowed to rise or the subsidy plan must 
go beyond the present estimation of $108,- 
000,000 to a much higher figure—one 
greatly in excess of the $120,000,000 re- 
quired for a le per loaf rise in the 
price of bread which would still be 
the cheapest of all nutritious foods.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MRS. HARRY L. JONES DEAD 

Omana, Nes.—Mrs. Harry L. Jones 
died Dee,.11 at St. Catherine’s Hospital 
here following a major operation. Mr. 
Jones is associated with the Kelly- 
Erickson Co., and the couple had a wide 
circle of friends in the flour industries. 

Mrs. Jones entered the hdspital Dec. 
7 after her doctor advised that her sud- 
den acute illness required an operation. 
Her condition after the operation was 
grave, but she seemed to be improving 
a few days later after transfusions and 
use of an oxygen tent. 

Mrs. Jones’ home was in Kansas City 
until about five years ago. Mr. Jones 
was associated with Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. in that city. Besides her husband, 
she is survived by a son, about Hi, and 
a daughter, 9. Funeral services were 
held in Kansas City Dec. 15. 


As a result of the War Food Admin- 
istration conference with members of 
the feed industry recently, the original 
inflexible WFA order No. 9 is likely to 
be replaced by a voluntary program with 
the following modifications: 

The amount of protein meal which a 
feed manufacturer may use in 1944 will 
be one half his combined usage in the 
calendar years 1942 and 1943. 

The amount of protein meal which a 
feed manufacturer may use in Decem- 
ber, 1943, will be one half of his com- 
bined usage in October and November, 
1943. 

Inventory limitations will be as fol- 
lows: fish meal, seasonal requirements; 
tankage and meat scraps, 60 days’ sup- 
ply; other protein meal, 30 days’ supply. 

Producer priorities involving the ex- 
change of soybeans for soybean meal 
will not be permitted. Cottonseed pro- 
ducers will be allowed to exchange seed 
for meal to the extent of their actual 
needs for feeding on their farms. 

The new regulation seems certain to 
be established by Jan. 1, 1944. The 
program outlined awaits only the ap- 
proval of WFA Administrator Jones. 

While the program is voluntary in 
principle a method of enforcement will 
be provided. Supervision will be in the 
hands of Walter C. Berger, newly ap- 
pointed head of the WFA feed and live- 
stock division, and Mr. Berger will be 
given authority to exercise control over 
the entire industry and establish arbi- 
trary quotas for any firms which do 
not co-operate with the program, Mr. 
Berger will be given authority over 
processors and distributors of protein 
meals as well as manufacturers of feeds 
and will have the power to require that 


ll 


reports be filed with the War Food 
Administration. 

As reported in these columns last 
week, J. B. Hutson, director of the 
Food Production Administration, issued 
an order on protein meals, effective 
Dec. 1, requiring processors of oil seeds 
to set aside 20% of January produc- 
tion for distribution to areas desig- 
nated by the FPA. In announcing the 
order, Mr. Hutson requested the volun- 
tary co-operation of processors in mak- 
ing some meal available for December 
distribution with the understanding that 
any meal so set aside in December 
would be credited against the 20% ear- 
marked for FPA in January. This 
order will stand regardless of what may 
be done about general distribution order. 

The general thought of WFA officials 
in charge of writing the order is that 
continued industry co-operation in the 
conservation and distribution of essential 
feeds must be depended upon to accom- 
plish maximum results. If the industry 
is willing to continue to realize that pro- 
tein feeds are scarce and not likely to 
increase, and go along with the govern- 
ment in spreading the thin layer over 
the greatest territory, there will be no 
slapping down of an allocation program, 
it was officially indicated. 

The cottonseed meal situation is caus- 
ing the most headaches and there is a 
disposition to crack down on any re- 
calcitrant operator, if this be found 
necessary. The freeze order imposed on 
areas in the Southwest will be the pat- 
tern WFA will follow should the situa- 
tion require this drastic step, although 
no extension of this method of control to 
other areas in the Southwest is in the 
immediate offing. 





New Price Orders Fail to Get 
Feed Grains into Movement 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The _ sweeping 
changes in the corn ceilings, freeze or- 
ders in barley, oats and sorghums, and 
upward revision of the feed wheat basis 
did not clarify the feed grain situation. 
It merely doubled and redoubled, for the 
present at least, the chaos in the grain 
and feed industries. 

Corn moved the first day, when those 
who had some ready to ship let it go 
as soon as the new ceilings for which 
they had waited were announced. The 
other grains are being offered in mod- 
est volume but are not being bought 
freely because of the roll-back fear that 
would mean a loss to the one in pos- 
session. 

By the middle of the week corn had 
bogged down again. There seems to be 
two big reasons in addition to the fun- 
damental attitude of the farmer toward 
ceilings. In the first place, everything 
sold before Jan. 1 is subject to the in- 
come tax, and farmers are not going 
to change the inventory into cash any 
sooner than they have to. Then, too, 


there is much high moisture corn in 
the country, and the new discounts of 


lc each half moisture per cent above 
20% penalize the seller heavily. 

The fear of what will be done to oats 
and barley prices, the uncertainty about 
the service charges on corn, the inabil- 
ity to squeeze any appreciable amount 
of corn out of the farmers’ bins, and 
various other little troubles have made 
the well known situation even muddier 
than it was a week ago, when all things 
were stopped while awaiting the new 
order. 

Feed manufacturers are able to keep 
operating on substitute grains and by 
juggling the thin labor supply, but 
production is chiefly on low protein 
feeds, as it has been for months, 
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NURSES LEARN ABOUT FLOUR 
Lovisvitte, Ky.—Student nurses at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Louisville, who are 
enrolled for a four-year training course, 
learned about flour uses recently when 
Miss See Rice, Wheat Flour Institute 
representative, gave two demonstrations 
for them. They learned how to make 
quick breads, biscuits and yeast rolls. 
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FDA Announces Recent Purchase 
of 161,940,000 Lbs of Flour 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Re- 
cent purchases of flour by the Food 
Distribution Administration on _  an- 
nouncements Nos. 1744, 1745 and 1759 
were disclosed in detail Dec. 9. In- 
cluded in the purchases were 139,540,000 
Ibs of hard wheat bakers flour and 22,- 
400 lbs of rye flour. Successful bidders 
are as follows: 

Item 1, 135,820,000 lbs hard wheat bak- 
ers flour enriched, compressed and non- 
compressed, under regular federal speci- 
fications, packed in 100-lb net single cot- 
ton bags made of cloth equal to 36-inch 
2.35 osnaburgs or 40-in 2.05 osnaburgs, 
furnished by: 

Midland Flour Mills Co., 3,000,000 lbs, 
delivered New York at $3.88. 

B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 2,000,000 
Ibs, del. at mill, Chicago, at $3.611/,, 

New Jersey Flour Mills Co., 1,000,000 
Ibs, del. Clifton, N. J., at $3.88. 

Maney Milling Co., 4,000,000 Ibs, del. 
Omaha, at $3.39. 

Roanoke City Mills, Inc., 1,000,000 lbs, 
del. mill at $3.851/,. 

Junction City Milling Co., 800,000 Ibs, 
del. New York, at $3.88. 

Washburn Crosby Co., 15,000,000 Ibs, 
del. Buffalo, at $3.72. 

Shellabarger Mills, 1,600,000 Ibs, del. 
New York, at $3.88. 

William Kelly Milling Co., 1,500,000 
Ibs, del. New York, at $3.88. 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
5,000,000 Ibs, del. New York, at $3.88. 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Fort 
Worth, 10,000,000 Ibs, del. New York, 
at $3.88. 

Moore Lowry Flour Mills Co., 8,000,- 
000 Ibs, del. Coffeyville, at $3.52. 

Doughboy Mills, Inc., 2,400,000 lbs, 
del. New Richmond, at $3.55. 

Standard Milling Co., 3,500,000 Ibs, 
del. Minneapolis, at $3.50. 

H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 1,500,000 
lbs, del. Faribault, at $3.53. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., from any 
mill, 5,000,000 Ibs, del. New York, at 
$3.88. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 5,- 
000,000 Ibs, del. Omaha, at $3.37. 

American Flours, Inc., 15,000,000 Ibs, 
at $3.46, with delivery at Newton, White- 
water and Kansas City. 

Acme-Evans Co., 10,320,000 Ibs, del. 
Indianapolis, at $3.771/. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 4,- 
000,000 Ibs, del. Buffalo, at $3.72. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 4,- 
000,000 Ibs, del. Minneapolis, at $3.50. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 6,- 
000,000 Ibs, del. Kansas City, at $3.47. 

Saxony Mills, 500,000 Ibs, del. St. 
Louis, at $3.57. 

Ross Milling Co., 1,200,000 Ibs, del. 
Ottawa, at $3.46. 

Rodney Milling Co., 5,000,000 Ibs, del. 
New York, at $3.88. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 4,000,000 
Ibs, del. New York, at $3.88. 

K. B. R. Milling Co., 5,000,000 Ibs, 
del. New York, at $3.88. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 5,000,000 
lbs, del. Buffalo mill, at $3.72. 

King Midas Flour Mills, 2,000,000 Ibs, 
del. Hastings, at $3.50. 

J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 500,000 Ibs, 
del. East St. Louis, at $3.57, 


Wichita Flour Mills Co., 3,000,000 Ibs, 
del. at mill, at $3.44. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 5,- 
000,000 lbs, from various mills, del. New 
York, at $3,88. 

Item 2, 3,720,000 lbs of hard wheat 
bakers flour, enriched, with ash content 
not exceeding .67% and protein not less 
than 13%, both on moisture free basis, 
furnished by: 

Morrison Milling Co., 1,080,000 lbs, 
delivered to New York at $3.76. 

Shawnee Milling Co., 1,600,000 lbs, 
del. mill at Okeene, at $3.22, and 1,040,- 
000 Ibs, del. mill at Shawnee, same price. 

Pacific export straights, compressed or 
noncompressed, totaling 26,540,000 lbs, 
purchased under announcement 1745 and 
packaged the same as the bakers flour, 
was sold delivered at mill price of 
$3.28, as follows: 

Sperry Flour Co., 5,000,000 Ibs, at 
Tacoma. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 3,000,000 
Ibs, at Walla Walla. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 5,000,- 
000 Ibs, at Tacoma, Ritzville and We- 
natchee. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 3,000,000 
Ibs, at Astoria, 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 5,000,000 
Ibs, at Seattle. 

Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 1,040,- 
000 lbs, at The Dalles. 

Crown Mills, 3,000,000 Ibs, at Port- 
land. 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., 1,500,000 lbs, 
at Pendleton. 

Five mills furnished 22,400,000 Ibs of 
rye flour, purchased on Dec. 9, as fol- 
lows: 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., 9,100,000 lbs, 
f.o.b. mill, at $2.82. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 6,000,000 
Ibs, f.o.b, mill, at $2.95. 

Bay State Milling Co., 4,000,000 Ibs, 
f.o.b. mill, at $2.99. ° 

General Mills, Inc., 1,500,000 lbs, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, at $2.82. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 1,800,000 
Ibs, f.o.b. Seattle, at $3.48. 


¥ ¥ 
Total Now More Than 5,000,000 Bbis 


The flour purchases announced Dec. 
11 by the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, added to that purchased since 
Jan. 1, totals 5,019,820 bbls. 

Purchases made in November and 
early December have amounted to slight- 
ly more than 32% of the total amount 
of flour purchased since Jan. 1. 

The bulk of the purchases by FDA 
has been enriched hard wheat bakers 
flour for lend-lease, territorial 
gency and Red Cross distribution. 

Total purchases by FDA to date 
amount to about 4.6% of the normal an- 
nual domestic consumption of flour in 
the United States. 


emer- 
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NOVEMBER CCC WHEAT LOANS 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Commodity 
Credit Corp., through Nov. 30, 1943, had 
completed 117,353 loans on 122,286,021 
bus of 1943 wheat in the amount of 
$152,894,421.36. The average amount 
advanced was $1.25 bu, which includes 
some transportation charges from the 
area of production to warehouse loca- 


tions. On the same date last year 467,- 
120 loans had been completed on 339,- 
224,563 bus. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NIAGARA SECTION, A.A.C.C.. MEETS 
BurraLto, N. Y.—George T. Carlin, of 

the bakery research department, Swift 

& Co., Chicago, was the principal speak- 

er at the Dec. 4 meeting of the Niagara 

Frontier Section of the American Asso- 

ciation of Cereal Chemists. His address 

was “The Microscopy and Macroscopy of 

Cake Batters Containing Shortening,” 

which previously had been presented at 
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the national convention of the associa- 
tion and at various district section meet- 
ings. 

Members showed interest in the tech- 
nique used by Mr. Carlin in obtaining 
the motion pictures shown in connection 
with the discussion. They were urged 
to experiment with motion pictures of 
this type. 

A majority of the members reported 
favorably on the plan to continue cir- 
culation of the sectional check samp| 
in alternate months with the national 
check sample. 





FDA Flour Purchases Dec. 21 
to Include 120,000,000 Lbs Soy 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Four 
types of enriched wheat flour, totaling 
6,672,000 lbs, with 96,000,000 lbs of soy 
flour and 24,000,000 Ibs of soy grits, 
will be purchased in the near future by 
the Food Distribution Administration, 
according to announcements dispatched 
to mills Dec. 10. 

The enriched wheat flour purchases 
will include 5,352,000 lbs of bakers bread 
flour, 704,000 Ibs of cake and pastry 
flour, 160,000 lbs of special cake flour 
and 456,000 Ibs of cracker flour, all for 
export via Pacific Coast ports. Offers 
will be received Dec. 20 and acceptances 
are scheduled for Dec. 21. Packaging 
specifications are for all flour to be 
packed in 100-lb net single cottons. 

The soy flour desired includes 70,000,- 
000 Ibs of type 1, pressed oil reduction 
by expeller or screw-press methods, 16,- 
000,000 Ibs of type 2, extracted, oil re- 
duction by the solvent extraction process, 
and 10,000,000 lbs of type 3, full-fat 
flour. 


The fine low-fat grits wanted includ 
14,000,000 lbs of type 1, pressed oil re 
duction by expeller or screw-press meth 
od, and 10,000,000 lbs of type 2, ex 
tracted, oil reduction by solvent extrac 
tion method. 

The packaging for soy flour and grit 
shall be in new bags equal to 40-inc! 
2.05-osnaburg, 40-inch 2.28-osnaburg, 40 
inch 2.50-yard sheeting or 12-0z jutes 
holding 100 Ibs net. Delivery is sched 
uled for December, January and Fel 
ruary via east and west coast ports. 

¥ ¥ 
1,000,000,000 Lbs in 1944 

Food Distribution Administration off- 
cials last June announced that in 1944 
approximately 1,000,000,000 Ibs of soy 
flour and grits would be exported to our 
allies under lend-lease and to liberated 
countries. The amount of soy flour and 
grits to be purchased Dec. 21 for export 
will be 12% of the total production for 
export in 1944, according to FDA esti- 
mates of production. 





All-Star Radio Show to Pay 
Tribute to Baking Industry 


New York, N. Y.—The greatest radio 
show ever assembled in the interest of 
bread will pay tribute to the bakers of 
America on Dec. 21, from 10 to 11 p.m., 
EWT, when Fleischmann’s division of 
Standard Brands will present an im- 
pressive array of radio and movie stars 
in a program over the coast-to-coast 
Columbia network. 


Dr. R. R. Williams 





Nationally known nutrition authori- 
ties also will be heard, reminding the 
American public that bread is one of 
the seven basic foods essential to the 
health of a nation at war, and that en- 
riched bread which American bakers are 
producing is better and more nourishing 
than ever before. 

The show will include Edgar Bergen 
and Charlie McCarthy, Fred Allen, Don 
Ameche, Bob Burns and Dorothy La- 
mour. Ray Noble’s orchestra, Spike 
Jones and his novelty band, and Jose 
Iturbi, celebrated pianist-composer-ar- 
ranger, will furnish the music. 

Also participating in the program will 
be Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard, and Dr. Robert R. Williams, 
noted food authority famed for his suc- 
cessful research in isolating and syn- 
thesizing vitamin B,, now used, under 
government ruling, to enrich all white 
bread. 

Although sponsored by Standard 
Brands, the show will be themed 
throughout to the baking industry, fea- 
turing the part that American bakers 
are playing in the war nutrition effort, 
and stressing the value of the enriched 
bread, not just as part of the war dict, 
but as a tasty, nourishing food that 
should make up a major portion of the 
diet after the war. 
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J. A. SHELLENBERGER 
-TO K-STATE COLLEGE 


Cereal Chemist Will Supervise Research 
Work in Department of Milling 
Industry at Manhattan 


Manuatran, Kansas.—The appoint- 
ment of Dr. John A. Shellenberger to 
a professorship in the Department of 
Milling Industry, Kansas State College, 
was announced here by Dr. E. G. Bay- 
field, head of the department. Dr. 
Shellenberger will research 
conducted by the department, and it is 
expected that he will assume his new 
duties in February, 1944. 


supervise 


Some of Dr. Shellenberger’s time will 





Dr. John A, Shellenberger 


also be devoted to research work con- 
ducted co-operatively by the agricul- 
tural experiment station and the federal 
hard winter wheat quality laboratory 
maintained by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 

Dr. Shellenberger now is in Argentina 
on a research project being conducted 
under the sponsorship of the Armour 
Research Institute. He joined that or- 
ganization in April, 1942, after having 
been head of the biochemistry division 
of Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia. 

Before becoming affiliated with Rohm 
& Haas Co., Dr. Shellenberger was in 
charge of products control for the Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1935, majoring in 
cereal chemistry, and was for a short 
time a member of the cereal investiga- 
tions staff, School of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Dr. Shellenberger received his master 
of science degree under Dr. C. O. Swan- 
son at Kansas State College in 1931. 
He then accepted a position as cereal 
chemist with the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., at Seattle, Wash., and before going 
to the University of Minnesota for ad- 
vanced study was on the staff of the ex- 
periment station at the University of 
Idaho. 

During the past year the Department 
of Milling Industry has lost five mem- 
bers of its research staff through trans- 
fers and resignations. Warren F. Kel- 
ler, formerly milling technologist, re- 
signed to become production superin- 
tendent for the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co, Chicago; Dr, E. B. Working re- 
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signed to conduct research work for 
the Haiti-American Agricultural De- 
velopment Society, at Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, and now is with the chemistry 
department, Leland Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Cal., and Dr. M. A. Barmore 
and Karl F. Finney, members of the 
federal hard winter wheat quality lab- 
oratory staff, were transferred by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry to the soft 
wheat quality laboratory at Wooster, 
Ohio. W. W. O’Donnell, a_ research 
assistant who obtained his. master of 
science degree in the department last 
spring, resigned to accept a position 
with the Strong Memorial Hospital, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. 
Y. Mr. O’Donnell is engaged in nutri- 
tion research in his new position. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MOVE TO LARGER QUARTERS 

New York, N. Y.—The Harry R. 
Gordon Co., Inc., has moved its flour 
and cereal department to larger quar- 
ters in 10 Rockefeller Plaza, from 99 
Wall Street, where it has been located 
for many years, and where the sugar 
department of the company will remain. 
A private wire will connect the two 
offices and the headquarters in Radio 
City will be under the management of 
C. A. Jury and H. F. Rehg. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

DES MOINES FEED CLUB MEETS 

Des Mornes, Iowa.—The Des Moines 
Flour, Seed and Feed Club held its 
regular monthly dinner meeting at the 
East Des Moines club rooms Dec. 7 with 
Don Jorgenson of Inland Mills, Inc., pre- 
siding. Chris Miller, salesmanager of 
Sargent Feeds, gave a report on his re- 
cent trip to Washington, D. C. for the 
government hearing meeting on proteins. 
There were 32 members of the club at the 
dinner. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 

MILWAvUKEE, Wis.—The annual Christ- 
mas party of the Wisconsin Flour and 
Bakers Allied Trades Association will 
be held at the Wisconsin Club, Dec. 17, 
starting with a 6:30 p.m. dinner. Fol- 
lowing a brief business session, the 
meeting will be featured by a program 
of entertainment and presentation of 
gifts to members of the group. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORRIS GRAIN CO. BUYS 
BALL & GUNNING PLANT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Norris Grain Co. 
has purchased the Ball & Gunning ele- 
vator and mill at Webb City, Mo., it has 
been announced by Roy McKenna, head 
of the Kansas City division of the Nor- 
ris company. 

The properties, which have been used 
only for grain storage and feed grind- 
ing for the last 12 years, are of fire- 
proof construction and advantageously 
located for handling both wheat and 
feed grains. The Ball & Gunning flour 
mill burned in 1931 and was not rebuilt. 
The original mill was built in 1905. 

Clarence Sagehorn, who has been op- 
erating the Norris property at Lamar, 
Mo., will be in charge of the Webb City 
plant. Vaughn Maneval, who has been 
in the country department of the Norris 
office at Kansas City, has been placed 
in charge of the Lamar plant. 

Purchase of the properties was from 
heirs -of the Ball & Gunning interests, 
one of the pioneer milling concerns in 
Missouri. . : 





LARGER MILL INCREASES BOOST 
FLOUR PRODUCTION IN OCTOBER 


High Point for Crop Year Reached in Latest Report of Bureau 
of the Census—Cumulative Gain 2% in First 
Four Months 


month and produced 76.4% of the total 
flour. 


Mills in the largest capacity group 
continued to gain in flour production 
during October, according to the report 
of the Bureau of the Census for that 
month, just released. Total output of 
mills reporting to the bureau climbed 
to the high point for the crop year thus 
far and showed a 2.3% gain over the 
corresponding month of 1942. 

Total production was 21,043,910 sacks, 
compared with 19,703,069 in the preced- 
ing month and 20,574,492 a year ago. 
Mills operated at an average of 71% 
of capacity, compared with 69% in Sep- 
tember, 1943, and 67% in October, 1942. 
While output was large it did not reach 
the peak set last January. 

November flour output, as indicated Kansas continued as the leading flour 
in reports of mills to Tue Norruwest- producer, with Minnesota second and 
ERN MILLER, was only slightly lower than New York third. Kansas produced 
the October level and considerably above 16.4% of the total output, Minnesota 
November, 1942, when there was a slump 12.4%, New York 11.7%, Missouri 9.1% 
in the rate of production. and Texas 5.7%. 

The October gain of larger mills re- Compared with a year ago, Kansas, 
porting to the bureau was greater than Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, Washing- 
the aggregate increase of all mills. As ton, Oregon and Tennessee increased 
compared with an over-all gain of 469,- their output relative to total produc- 
000 sacks, mills in the over 2,000-sack tion, while the other large producing 
capacity class increased their production states either maintained the same per- 
625,000 sacks. This group of 154 mills centage or declined compared with Oc- 
operated at 84.1% of capacity for the tober, 1942. 


The cumulative gain in flour produc- 
tion over last year up to Nov. 1 amount- 
ed to 1,348,000 sacks, or about 1.7% 
over a year ago, but the estimated large 
gain in November probably doubled that 
figure for the first five months. 

Mills were getting somewhat better 
yields than a year ago, averaging 138.8 
Ibs of wheat per sack of flour in Octo- 
ber, against 139.1 a year ago. This has 
been true throughout the present crop 
year. Offal ratios continued somewhat 
less than last year, the October figure 
being 39.6 Ibs per sack, against 39.7 a 
year ago. 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for September are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour annually. 

For October, 1943, 872 companies report 995 mills, of which 71, with daily capacity 
of 46,057 sacks, were idle. Of the 995 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 971 accounted for 204,218,813 sacks, or 93.6% 
of the total wheat flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 138.8 lbs per sack of flour in October, 138.8 in September, 
139.4 in August, 138.9 in July, 138.4 in June, 138.3 in May, 138.7 in April, 138.8 in March, 
138.6 in February, 138.6 in January, 1943, 138.9 in December, and 139.3 in November, 1942. 

The offal reported amounted to 39.6 lbs per sack of flour in October, 39.4 in September, 
40 in August, 39.4 in July, 39.1 in June, 39.2 in May, 39.4 in April, 39.5 in March, 39.3 in 
February, 39.2 in January, 1943, 39.6 in December, and 39.9 in November, 1942. 

o—— Production———_, 
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Month and year = = = & 33 23 og 
1943— ne 5 S ° a” ro] io) 
Caw deaeee 995 48,689,821 21,043,910 832,679,499 1,137,628 138.8 71.6 
September ....... 99 45,565,340 19,703,069 776,800,088 1,137,924 138.8 63.3 
Pee 1,001 42,827,642 18,435,411 736,985,055 1,141,226 139.4 62.1 
.. Pe rereerren. 1,013 40,053,355 17,299,595 682,256,842 1,133,644 138.9 58.7 
(BO eee 1,018 37,892,935 16,432,618 643,083,843 1,140,595 138.4 55.4 
BE 8 on ve newescee 1,022 35,482,034 15,390,996 603,658,505 1,140,567 138.3 54.0 
. errr eee 1,026 40,667,699 17,587,039 693,034,849 1,139,587 138.7 59.2 
Peer 1,029 47,927,200 20,716,042 818,298,726 1,137,684 138.8 66.8 
FOREURTY sccccess 1,048 44,236,042 19,168,741 752,936,024 1,129,191 138.6 70.7 
TORUBTY sc cccccecs 1,061 49,958,636 21,632,518 847,170,730 1,127,374 138.6 73.8 
1942— 
December ....... 1,068 46,069,002 19,897,508 787,629,290 1,127,813 138.9 67.9 
November ....... 1,073 43,306,561 18,652,334 743,560,286 1,129,771 139.3 68.8 
OCOLCOROP ccsccveced « 1,076 47,703,035 20,574,492 817,013,614 1,130,654 139.1 67.4 
September ....... 1,080 44,562,783 19,195,188 765,128,022 1,131,047 139.3 67.9 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 775 IDENTICAL MILLSt Per ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
-——Production—, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 


Wheat Wheat Wheat 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs 


flourca- persack persack oper- 


October— pacity, sacks of flour of flour ated 





SG <screneus 47,467,229 20,535,402 810,252,517 1,071,854 138.7 39.5 73.7 
BOGS see veeace 46,744,149 20,183,100 798,636,983 1,054,999 139.0 39.6 70.9 
SE snenseren 43,097,403 18,525,430 744,722,548 1,037,597 139.6 40.2 66.1 
Be éawsoeene 43,579,490 18,794,344 754,772,895 1,034,762 139.1 40.2 67.3 
SEE sevssvece 41,742,886 17,937,800 730,075,528 1,028,943 139.6 40.7 67.0 
*GRANULAR FLOUR 
Mills Wheat Granular 

reporting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs 

LET PETE ee 28 2,754,777 1,174,174 48,292,909 
GOCRTERRP cc ccccccccesos 31 2,988,834 1,250,328 54,106,608 
ROBO ccccccccccceccces 30 3,229,254 1,335,943 64,822,887 
SUF kc ccccvecccccocsese 37 3,536,496 1,332,363 78,876,416 
GD Sb esesnceccesresees 45 5,636,532 2,051,461 133,744,872 
MEO cocccvcvcccecccceess 43 4,859,106 1,823,214 114,906,252 
BOGE coccccvcceccesecece 40 3,762,109 1,372,651 $8,408,132 
BERPGR cociccccccesivceces 35 3,866,545 1,419,316 90,074,347 
PORCURTY ccccccesccccces 28 2,164,206 791,019 50,902,482 
TOMGRTY cccecsccccccccce 18 1,781,175 648,084 42,198,738 


*These figures not included in above production. 

tThese mills produced 200,206,315 sacks of the total wheat flour production (218,282,705 
sacks) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939, and ac- 
counted for 97.6% of the wheat flour production reported for October, 1943 (21,043,910 
sacks). During October, 1943, 47 mills, with capacity of 47,151 sacks, were idle and 4 
mills, with capacity of 12,544 sacks, produced only granular flour. Since Jan. 1, 1943, 12 
mills have been reported as out of business, 4 as destroyed by fire, and 2 as dismantled, 
The total capatity of these 18 mills was given as 6,854 sacks. 
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MOST FLOUR MARKETS QUIET AS 
FLURRY OF BUYING SUBSIDES 


Uncertainty About Subsidy Fate Causes Falling Off of Buying 
Interest and Millers’ Desire to Sell—Many Mills Report 
More Than Half of Month’s Grind Already Booked 


The flurry of buying which followed 
the announcement of the subsidy pro- 
gram has subsided and most markets 
report business quite light. The uncer- 
tainty surrounding the fate of the sub- 
sidy program has caused both buying 
interest and millers’ de- 
sire to sell to fall off. 
Many mills are finding that 
more than half of their 
grind for the month has 
been booked, and _ since 
they are keeping sales and 
business will 
Even 





about 


production 
continue slow during December. 


even, 


though almost all sales are made at ceil- 
ing levels, millers are feeling a return 
of the price squeeze as the price of 
wheat has Govern- 
ment purchases have formed a good 


advanced again. 
part of the recent sales at many mar- 
kets. 

The millers’ desire to sell and buying 
interest have both fallen off at the 
Minneapolis market. Heavy unfilled or- 
ders and the return of the price squeeze 
as wheat advanced reduced sales sharp- 
ly. Sales booked last week dropped 
to 75% of capacity compared with 218% 
in the previous week and 80% a year 
ago. Government purchases formed a 
good part of the sales, with 
sales generally at the ceilings. Spring 
wheat: miils have sold three weeks’ out- 
put, and since they are keeping sales 
and production about even until the 


recent 


subsidy fate is decided, business will 
be slow all month. No large sales have 
been reported, with most business 20,000 
sacks or less. No large bakers have 
been in the market as they are appar- 
ently well Clear sales are 
moderate at ceiling levels, although the 
undertone is less firm than last week. 


Shipping directions are good, but a lit- 


covered. 


tle less free than they have been. Pro- 
duction is lower but it is merely tem- 
porary and is not significant. 

With the help of government orders, 
sales at the Kansas City market last 
week reached 113% of capacity, com- 
pared with 80% in the previous week 
and 73% a year ago. Sales are steady 
and most business is contracted at the 
ceiling. 
still somewhat 


Family business, however, is 
ceiling levels. 
Millers are cautious sellers, fearing the 
subsidy program may be snuffed out. 


below 


In selling what amounts to their “De- 
cember production” under the subsidy 
arrangement, flour millers are finding 
that more than half of their grind for 
that month has been booked, in most 
cases, and as little as 5 to 10 days re- 
main to be sold by some of the more 
aggressive sellers. This means that mills 
are now holding back sales efforts in 
order to have some capacity available 
for old customers who may want to 
book later in the month. 

Clears are still tight and offerings 
are light. Operations are heavy, mills 
grinding out as much as the labor sup- 
ply will permit. 

Heavy sales which developed at Buf- 
talo immediately following the subsidy 
announcement have died down as mills 





generally had only limited amounts to 
sell. Demand, however, continues very 
strong, with prospects pointing to con- 
tinued heavy sales, although the antici- 
pated business may not materialize. An 
unusually heavy flow of directions re- 
flects a big Christmas trade. The main 
problem of Buffalo millers is produc- 
tion, with labor and transportation oc- 
cupying a large part in the discussion of 
the trade trends. 

Other eastern markets report buyers’ 
needs are generally filled and sales have 
slackened to a few car lots. The buying 
covered near-by requirements, and the 
current business is chiefly fill-in for me- 
dium sized bakers and jobbers. Mills 
are not pressing for sales. 

At Chicago, demand has improved on 
all types, although the business volume 
did not come up to expectations. Sales 
generally are in moderate and smaller 
sized lots, but the total amount is 
greater than for several weeks as most 
mll agents, branch offices and brokers 
are again able to offer flour. Family de- 
mand continues light, deliveries only 


fair. Shipping directions show a: little 
improvement. 

Mills in the central and southeastern 
states report no upsurge in buying as a 
result of the subsidy program. The 
main worry of millers in this section is 
the problem of where to get the soft 
wheat. 

Markets in the Pacific Northwest show 
some improvement as mills find new 
businesss possible with the 14c govern- 
ment subsidy. However, the amount of 
business is small since mills are busy 
with government bookings, and it is ex- 
pected they will be asked to take on 
more. Interior mills are stymied by 
the cancellation of higher price soft 
wheat ceilings for sales shipped east 
of the Rockies, 

Flour production was about the same 
as the previous week. The total output 
of the mills reporting to Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN MILter, accounting for 73% of 
nation’s output of flour, amounted to 
734,943 sacks, compared with 787,573 
sacks in the preceding week. In the 
similar period a year ago, when the 
mills reporting accounted for 64% of 
the total, the figure was 3,012,432 sacks, 
two years ago it was 2,643,300 and three 
years ago 2,556,375. Compared with the 
previous week, the Southwest milled 
25,000 sacks more, Buffalo 16,000 sacks 
and the Pacific Northwest 17,000 sacks. 
Production in the Northwest was off 
53,000 sacks and in the central and 
southeastern states 29,000 sacks. 





FEEDSTUFFS TRADING LIMITED TO 
IMMEDIATE NEEDS 


—_——>— 
Markets Curtail Activities Pending Clarification of New Corn 
Ceiling Regulations and Feed Grain Freeze Order—Mild 
Weather Relieves Demand—Prices About the Same 


Pending clarification of new corn price 
ceiling regulations and the freeze order 
on other feed grains, feedstuffs markets 
have curtailed activities and trading for 
the most part is limited to immediate 
requirements. 


Demand for all items on 
the feed list remains 
urgent; however, 
mild weather 
throughout the feed- 
ing area has _ re- 
lieved pressure to 
some extent. The index number of 
wholesale feedstuffs for the country as 
a whole is up slightly to 192.3, com- 
pared with 191.7 a week ago and 169.3 
a year ago, The increase is chargeable 
to an advance in the price of hominy 
feed. 

Millfeed output in the Northwest, 
Southwest and at Buffalo last week was 
about unchanged from the preceding 
week, according to figures compiled by 
Tue Norrwestern Mitier. Production 
was reported at 56,040 tons last week, 
compared with 56,211 in the previous 
period and 49,633 in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Total output to date 
for the three centers amounts to 1,289,- 
491 tons, compared with 1,124,917 a 
year ago. 

There is no change in the general 
market situation for wheat feeds at 
Minneapolis. Mills are steadily be- 
sieged by a persistent demand from all 
classes of trade which is only partially 
satisfied by mill door and mixed car 
shipments. Most of the feeding require- 


ments in near-by areas, however, are be- 
ing fairly well supplied especially in 
territories where ceiling prices have 
been established by freight over Minne- 
apolis. 

There is practically no change in the 
millfeed situation at Chicago. The mar- 
ket remains very strong, reflecting con- 
tinued limited open market offerings 
and large buying interest. Notwith- 
standing the sharp increase in price for 
government feed wheat, an excellent 
demand continues from a wide territory. 

There is no letup in the demand for 
wheat millfeeds at Kansas City, which 
are now priced even more attractively 
than before in relation to other feeds. 
Kansas City production has increased 
sharply but car lot offerings are as 
scarce as ever. 

At Buffalo the wheat feed’ situation 
is slightly improved as mills operate at 
nearly full capacity. The larger output 
permits increased allocations ‘to the reg- 
ular trade, although there are still no 
general offerings except in combination 
with flour sales. 

Canadian markets report that millfeed 
is far short of requirements, with the 
domestic trade absorbing practically all 
of the output and little or none going 
for export. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Quotations on ground oats, ground 
barley and ground wheat from CCC 
stocks are all up materially from a 
week ago. Demand for ground wheat 
continues active at the. higher levels but 
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inquiry for ground oats and ground 
barley is not particularly aggressive at 
the advanced asking prices. Ground 
wheat from CCC wheat is nominally 
called $50.50 ton and ground wheat from 
“free” wheat is quoted at $61 ton. 
Ground oats have advanced to $59.50, 
ground barley to $56.50 and ground rye 
to $49.50, all per ton, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, sacked, car lots. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA LIMIT ON “MIXED 
GRAIN BASE” MARGIN 


“Mixed grain base,” which has been 
shipped in large volume from corn belt 
states to the East in recent months, can 
carry a margin of no more than “4 
ton above cost and stay within the OPA 
mixed feed regulation, the government 
agency has warned a number of ship- 
pers. 

The product in most instances con- 
sists of a large proportion of corn and 
some oats. The ratio often is as much 
as 12 to 1, according to W. C. Coving- 
ton, Des Moines, regional feed, seed and 
grain specialist for OPA. 

Mr. Covington said that the product 
has been shipped East on a basis of 
$48 to $52 ton, f.o.b. Iowa points, thus 
yielding the shipper a price of $1.37 bu 
and up for corn. Under the old ceil- 
ing corn price maximums would average 
about 95c bu for Iowa points. Heavy 
shipments also have gone out of Illinois, 
Nebraska, southern Minnesota and parts 
of western Wisconsin. 

From Washington, letters signed by 
C. S. Gordon, OPA price executive, have 
gone out to a number of leading ship- 
pers of the product, pointing out that to 
conform with MPR 378, anyone selling 
either as a class A or class B_ feed 
manufacturer must: 1. Choose a day of 
each week on which he calculates his 
maximum price, which price is effective 
as a maximum for a week. 2. Arrange 
to keep the wholesaler and retailer to 
whom he sells advised of this maximum 
weekly price. 

“In the case of such a product as 
you are producing it is our judgment 
that it falls into one of the two follow- 
ing classes,” the letter continues. “1. A 
new mixed feed produced by a new 
manufacturer. 2. A new mixed feed 
produced by a manufacturer who has 
established already a carload margin on 
other mixed feeds. If so, the most sim- 
ilar feed would be ordinary ‘chop feed’ 
or corn and oats mixed and ground. 

“In either event a mark-up over the 
carload cost of ingredients as calculated 
under MPR 3878 plus $4 is comparative 
and reasonable including all charges ex- 
cept the actual value of containers.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHEMISTS ASSURED OF 
HEARING IN DRAFT CASES 


WasnHineton, D. C.—Men of military 
service age in professional, technical and 
scientific work in war production or 4 
war-supporting activity may be assured 
that review of their cases involving ques- 
tions of occupational deferment may con- 
tinue to be made by National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel in 
Washington, the War Manpower» Com- 
mission has announced. 

Instructions for the referral of cases of 
such registrants, alleged to be in 4 
critical occupation in war production oF 
in support of the war effort, to the Unit- 
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ed States Employment Service before 
they are ordered to report for induction 
have been given to all Selective Service 
local boards, it was pointed out. This pro- 
cedure is outlined in Local Board Mem- 
orandum No. 115-B, referring to the 
149 critical occupations listed by the War 
Manpower Commission. 

An example of what may occur in the 
classification of one of these registrants, 
Nation Roster officials said, might be the 
case of John Doe, chemist, who does re- 
search work in a laboratory for a manu- 
facturer of medicinal preparations. The 
local board, after considering his case, 
places him in Class 1-A, as not deferrable 
by reason of his present employment. His 
employer, who is filling war contracts, 
believes Mr. Doe should be deferred, 
since he is a fully trained chemist, an 
occupation which is on the WMC critical 
list. 

An appeal is made to the board of 
appeal, but John Doe is still retained 
in Class 1-A by the board of appeal. 
However, John Doe is alleged to be in 
a critical occupation in war production 
or in support of the war effort, therefore 
his case is referred to the local office of 
the United States Employment Service. 
If this office is in doubt, it will call 
upon the National Roster in Washington 
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for a review of the facts. The Roster’s 
statement concerning John Doe's qualifi- 
cation and essentiality, when received by 
the local United States Employment 
Service office, will be forwarded to the 
local Selective Service board. If he is 
judged to be an essential man by the 
Roster and the USES so certifies, the 
local board will reopen his classification 
and will consider the new evidence as a 
basis for further occupational deferment. 
If the USES certifies it has placed the 
registrant in a critical occupation in war 
production or in support of the war 
effort with a new employer, the local 
board will delay 10 days for the filing 
by the employer of 1 new Form 42-A and 
upon its filing will reopen the registrant’s 
classification and will consider the new 
evidence as a basis for further occupa- 
tional deferment. 

If, however, no notification is received 
from the United States Employment 
Service prior to the expiration of the 
original 30-day period following referral, 
or in the event certification is made that 
the registrant is needed in new employ- 
ment but a Form 42-A is not received 
before the expiration of the 10-day pe- 
riod allowed for the filing of a new claim 
for deferment, the local board may pro- 
ceed with the induction of the registrant. 





Wheat Prices Advance in Spite 
of Moisture in Southwest 


Forthcoming Ceilings Expected to Reflect 
Full Parity—Cash Premiums Lower 


With a wheat ceiling order expected 
momentarily at a level reflecting parity 
prices, wheat futures have advanced 
to the highest point in several years. 
Prices have shown strength in spite of 
a fairly heavy blanket of snow that 

covered almost the 
entire southwestern 
winter wheat belt 
and improved crop 
prospects 
ably. 

Winter wheat is generally in good 
condition except .in western portions of 
the main belt. In this area the crop 
is entering the winter under mostly 
adverse conditions and the outlook is 
considerably less promising than in 
either of the two immediate preceding 
years due to difference in precipitation. 
Because of dryness the crop is deterior- 
ating or making poor progress in Ne- 
braska and western Kansas. Some seed- 
ing was still being done at the close of 
the first week in December in Oklahoma, 
western Texas and New Mexico which 
is unusually late. 

Cash values at Kansas City do not 
reflect the upward trend of futures and 
prices are Only moderately higher. De- 
nrand is not aggressive, and premiums 
range %4¢ to 1%4,¢ lower with the low 
and intermediate protein offerings sus- 
taining the greater reduction. Buying 
by mills is of limited volume and 
amounts on sale find outlet mainly to 
merchandisers and storage interests. 

Premiums on high protéin -wheat are 
weaker at Minneapolis -as compared 
with the futures as demand is indifferent 
and mainly of the “look-on” variety. 
The feed demand situation keeps the 
ordinary qualities fairly steady but pre- 
miums on high protein wheat especially 
in the 15% protein bracket have faded 
further. 


consider- 


Pacific Northwest markets are higher. 
There is a liberal demand from mills, 
covering their flour trade, both export 
and domestic, while advancing feed 
prices create a heavier demand from 
the feed mixing industry. There is 
not a great deal of activity eastbound, 
but California buyers continue to pur- 
chase heavily. Feeders continue to pur- 
chase heavily, especially after the CCC 
raised its prices Car shortages are 
severe, and feed mixers can no longer 
rely on deliveries from CCC. Many of 
the feeders have twice the volume of 
bookings they normally make, with the 
hope they can get deliveries on some 
of their orders. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JUTE ARRIVALS SLACKEN; 
COTTON MARKET IS DULL 


New York, N. Y.—Arrivals of burlap 
have slackened and although the pro- 
gram for its handling is working smooth- 
ly, the slowdown will undoubtedly mean 
that arrivals of the government purchase 
will extend for several months beyond 
March. Declarations are currently fair- 
ly heavy and will bring added shipments 
early in the year to make up for the 
delays. Lack of fuel, strikes, inade- 
quacies of transportation and other dis- 
turbances in India have curtailed out- 
put. 

The trade is particularly interested 
in coming burlap quotas which will be 
issued by the WPB for the three-month 
period beginning with the first of the 
year, and it is hoped that the quantity 
will be as great as during the Novem- 
ber-December period. 

Cottons: have been dull with only very 
small quantities available to the bag 
trade. The report of the Department 
of Agriculture estimated this year’s crop 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 





Previous Dec. 12, Dec. 13, Dec. 14, 

Dec. 11, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

EE § 4.0.053:540:50068080K8608 *734,943 787,573 721,763 644,693 487,536 

PEE c.ceeewessevscceseeves 1,320,302 1,295,385 1,118,534 1,003,134 976,835 

DEED Ske ceedcecnsnsecesssene 518,039 501,926 429,963 404,707 401,363 

Central and Southeast ........ +569,462 597,998 479,937 363,635 415,408 

North Pacific Coast ........... 375,424 358,528 262,236 227,131 275,233 

WEEN éxccaeewenes catekae de 3,518,170 3,541,410 3,012,433 2,643,300 2,556,375 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 

*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 


Percentage of activity 


——— 
Dec. 11, Previous 


Dec. 12, 

1943 week 1942 

og a ae 73 78 69 
Southwest ....... 95 93 81 
BOUMRIO ce cecccces 90 86 74 
Central and S. E. 75 77 70 
N. Pacific Coast. 91 87 80 
TOURER ce ccces 85 86 74 


Crop-year flour production 








a) ¢ July 1t 
Dec. 138, Dec. 14, Dec. 11, Dec. 12, 
1941 1940 1943 1942 
58 44 16,463,104 15,363,479 
72 70 28,357,746 25,723,612 
70 69 11,053,406 9,385,956 
56 58 12,860,383 10,411,754 
57 65 7,405,719 5,961,562 
64 60 76,140,358 66,846,363 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dec. G22 ..cccee 814,380 811,958 100 
Previous week 814,380 788,131 97 
TORE GHO vcccese 814,380 711,592 87 
Two years ago... 814,380 570,472 70 
Five-year average ........eeeeeeeee 72 
WON-FORF AVOTAGS occccscccessesses 65 
Kansas City 
Dec. Sekd 22.000. 352,800 304,706 86 
Previous week 352,800 307,242 87 
WOOF GMO ccccves 352,800 246,684 70 
Two years ago... 352,800 279,862 80 
Five-year A@VCrage ......cceeeeeceee 72 
TOUsVORF BVOTARS 2c cccvccsccsesess 70 
Wichita 
Dee. SBR wccscee 111,132 101,719 92 
Previous week 111,132 105,719 95 
Fear OHO .scosee 111,132 69,396 62 
Two years ago... 111,132 68,569 62 
Salina 
Dec. G82 .cccses 109,956 101,919 93 
Previous week 109,956 94,293 86 
Year ago ....... 109,956 90,862 83 
Two years ago... 109,956 84,231 77 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Bee. Ge82 .ciecvs 269,100 232,295 86 
Previous week 269,100 214,869 80 
TORS GOD occcccne 221,088 156,904 71 
Two years ago... 256,368 148,613 58 
Five-year average ..... CwtoeseRewed 68 
TOM-YOGr AVETAZES ...ccccccsccccces 64 

Portland District 

Dec, S12 .ncacee 143,200 143,129 100 
Previous week 143,200 143,659 100 
Tee GEE ciceces 143,472 105,332 73 
Two years ago... 146,216 78,518 55 
Five-year average ........ccecceees 74 
DOR POOP GUOIGED 6 sc ccs ccacieceveens 66 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
See, GS ccscvcs 693,546 468,485 68 
Previous week 693,546 462,088 67 
i) er 693,546 437,654 63 
Two years ago... 763,518 381,512 50 
PIVO+VOOF BVGTARE 220. ccsccccesccee 49 
WOPORE GUOVEED occ cccncescsever 45 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
ee; Beth iciwcee 319,284 266,458 83 
Previous week 319,284 325,485 102 
SORP GOO iseress 353,388 284,108 80 
Two years ago... 351,036 263,181 75 


Five-year average 
WOMHOGP BQVOTGRS ocicccccscceseces 51 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
ek, SORE. skevawn *768,576 569,462 75 
Previous week ..*774,397 597,998 77 
TOP BOO csaewes 680,982 479,937 70 
Two years ago... 639,391 363,635 56 
Five-year Average ......cscccscees 63 
SORFORT GVOTERS 2.006 cc ccc tsivvces 62 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dee. Sebb- .cccose 577,416 518,039 90 
Previous week 577,416 501,926 86 
YO@OGQF ABO «ccscee 577,416 429,963 74 
Two years ago... 577,416 404,707 70 
PEVOVORE QVOTARS «ccc cscvcceseces 72 
SORTGRe GOTO oo 6c6ces Cetéenves 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r~—Southwest—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Dee. G-BE ...000. 31,727 722,278 14,402 
Previous week 31,075 15,533 
Two weeks ago.. 29,569 14,291 
SHES cvccsconces 26,961 627,608 14,446 
BRGR ccccevessee 23,805 584,444 12,644 
| MPP 23,317 549,015 9,243 
SEED ccccedeeses 20,795 567,244 0,536 
Five-yr. average 25,721 610,118, 12,034 


-— Northwest, -—Buffalo—, -—Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 





51,511 9,911 215,702 56,040 1,289,491 
9,603 56,211 
9,909 53,769 
315,061 8,226 182,248 49,633 1,124,917 
297,890 7,743 7 44,092 1,058,075 
277,326 7,679 5 40,239 1,002,599 
293,065 6,438 181,878 36,769 1,042,187 
306,971 7,999 186,365 45,754 1,100,454 





about 1,340,000 bales less than last year 
and 996,000 bales less than the 1932-41 
average. This will, however, exceed do- 
mestic consumption needs, it is expected, 
by more than 500,000 bales, and supple- 
menting it is a carry-over of more than 
10,000,000 bales ‘from previous years. 
The production of cottonseed is placed 
at 5,116,000 tons compared with 5,717,000 
tons in 1942. . 

An adequate supply of pulp, it is ex- 
pected, will ‘be allocated to mills for 
multiwalls. Kraft bag paper demand 


for 1944 is estimated at close to 15% 
over the tonnage used during 1943. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.53 as compared with 
16.09 a year ago. 
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LONG DROUTH IN THE 
SOUTHWEST IS BROKEN 


Wet Snow Carrying More Than One 
Inch of Moisture Is General 
Over the Territory 


Dopce Crry, Kansas.—The general 
snow over the high plains wheat belt 
Dec. 10 has terminated wheat plant de- 
terioration. The melting snow oozed 
into dry top soil and buoyed the hopes 
of wheat men. Some believe that the 
moisture received, with more to follow, 
may assure a substantial wheat crop 
west of the 100th meridian. 

Because of unfavorable conditions at 
the normal seeding time, a total of from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 acres of wheat 
ground was not seeded in Texas, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma and Kansas, some ob- 
servers estimate. Though a large acre- 
age definitely is out of production, it 
might still be possible for the trans- 
meridian territory to give a good ac- 
count of itself. Around Dodge City 
and in Ford County and the neighboring 
counties, conditions are generally good. 
Most of the wheat is in a good to fair 
condition and the recent snow will help 
tremendously. 

¥ ¥ 
Too Late for Some Wheat 

Hurcuinson, Kansas.—The snow re- 
ceived last week end will be of wide- 
spread benefit, grain men believe. C. C. 
Kelly, president of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., doubts whether it came in 
time to be of much benefit in the far 
western counties where no moisture of 
consequence has fallen in the past five 
months, but at least the 6 to 10 inches 
of snow gives the wheat that has lain 
dormant a mathematical chance. 

The extremely carried a 
large moisture content, generally averag- 


wet snow 
ing about one inch and will improve the 
prospects in the central counties. 
¥ ¥ 

24-Hour Soaker in Oklahoma 
Ox.a.—For more 
than 24 hours last week end Oklahoma 
received steady rains and snows, provid- 


OKLAHOMA Ciry, 


ing much needed moisture to the state’s 
wheat crop. The slow soaking precipita- 
tion practically assures adequate wheat 
pasture for livestock and will stop the 
deterioration of small grains. Wheat 
seeding has continued, despite the drouth 
condition that recently prevailed and 
it is anticipated that further acreage 
will be planted to wheat, provided the 
weather is favorable. 

Harvesting is almost completed though 
a small percentage of grain sorghums 
remains unharvested and about 30% of 
the corn crop has not been gathered. 
The feed situation is acute and is re- 
flected in the poor condition of livestock 
and in above normal livestock market- 
ings the past week. 

¥v ¥ 
Texas Outlook Is Improved 

Fort Worrn, Trexas.—Rain and snow 
over the Texas panhandle Dec. 9-10 came 
none too soon for the wheat crop in 
that area, which was drilled in the dust 
and had received no precipitation of any 
consequence until last week. 

Wheat that had sprouted will now go 
into the winter in good condition and 
much that had not appeared above the 
ground will have a good chance of mak- 
ing a crop. The moisture amounted to 
about 31% inches in the Amarillo terri- 
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tory and about all the wheat area re- 
ceived as much as 114 to 2 inches. While 
moisture will be needed next spring-to 
make a good crop, it now appears that 
Texas certainly will produce some wheat, 
which did not seem very likely before 
the recent rain and snow fall. In some 
parts of the panhandle, this has been 
the best precipitation since September, 
1942. 
¥ ¥ 

Wicuira, Kansas.—Snow and rain 
falling over south central Kansas Dec. 
10 has benefited the winter wheat very 
much. Rains have totaled an inch or 
more in the Wichita territory. This fol- 
lowed a light drizzle of Dec. 5. Surface 
moisture conditions are now good, but 
more is needed for the subsoil. 

¥ ¥ 
Renewed Hope for a Crop 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Snow that blan- 
keted most of the hard winter wheat 
of Kansas and Oklahoma with 
either a soggy wet bed of moisture or 
else a drizzle of rain that accomplished 
the same end brought to life wheat 
hopes in the grain area that had almost 
given up on this fall’s seeding. 

The wheat that had germinated in the 
western barren areas is now in good 
shape to come through the winter and 
get a fair start next spring. That which 
did not germinate still may come through 
if it gets timely moisture through win- 
ter and spring. 

As far west as Dodge City five inches 
of wet snow was reported, It was the 
kind of slow melting moisture that stays 
with the soil and may bring a fair crop 
out of thin prospects, grain men say. 


area 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FINAL CARGOES COMPLETE 
DULUTH LAKE SHIPPING 


DututH, Minn.—Final loading of 
grain aboard boats was finished late last 
week to complete the 1943 grain shipping 
season at the Head of the Lakes. Last 
week elevators put aboard steamers 
about 6,000,000 bus and about 1,250,000 
bus was loaded into cars. 

Of the rail shipments, 399,925 bus was 
wheat in bond for a Texas destination. 
There still remained 2,600,000 bus of 
Canadian wheat in bond here at the close 
of last week. 

Wheat receipts at Duluth-Superior 
Aug. 1, 1943 to Dec. 11, 1943, totaled 
51,524,425 bus compared with 34,187,150 
during the like time last year. Ship- 
ments on this crop reached 63,476,715 
bus in comparison with shipments a 
year ago of 34,614,140 bus. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CONDITIONS REMAIN NORMAL 

PortLanp, OrEcGon.—Crop conditions 
continue about normal in the Pacific 
Northwest. Seeding is completed and 
germination and growth are reported to 
be good. Weather has been clear and 
cold and there are ample reserves of 
soil moisture. There has not been much 
snow in any of the wheat producing 
sections, leaving a potential danger of 
a heavy freeze without a proper snow 
covering over the wheat. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN CARRYING VESSELS ARRIVE 
Burrato, N. Y.—The last of the grain- 

carrying vessels on the lakes is expected 

to arrive in the harbor this week as 
grain elevater operators continue their 
efforts-to. fill their_bins for the winter. 

In the last two weeks six new freighters, 

built by the Maritime Commission, have 





arrived with grain. The Wilson, one of 
the Maritime Commission boats, holds 
the records for this season in volume 
of grain delivered. It brought 496,000 
bus, equal to the crop of about 25,000 
acres. The Maritime boats are capable 
of carrying more grain, but their ton- 
nage is limited by the shallow draft 
here of 20% feet. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Extremes Characterize 
Statistics of Kansas 
Wheat Production 


Cuicaco, In1.—In only 20 of the 78 
years that production statistics have been 
collected by the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture has the farm price of wheat 
in that state been above $1 bu, Dr. John 
H. Parker, director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association, told 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
at the group’s luncheon meeting on 
Dec. 1. Dr. Parker was the principal 
speaker at the meeting and his topic 
was “78 Years of Wheat Production 
in Kansas.” 

The all-time high price for wheat was 
in 1919 when the price was $2.15 bu. 
The all-time low was 29¢ in 1932 “in 
that period of despair between the 
market crash of 1929 and the start of 
the New Deal,” Dr. Parker said. 

The total farm value of the Kansas 
wheat crop has been more than $100,000,- 
000 in 19 of the 78 years of record, Dr. 
Parker said. In 1919 the value of the 
crop was more than $329,000,000 and it 
exceeded $200,000,000 in 1924 and 1942. 

There have been per acre yields of 
20 bus or more in only two of the 78 
years. The first 20-bu crop was re- 
corded in 1882 and the second in 1914. 
In only 23 years have the average yield 
been from 15 to 19 bus. 

There were only 68,000 acres of 
wheat seeded in Kansas in 1866. Not 
until 1876 did the harvested acreage 
reach 1,000,000. In 1904 the acreage 
harvested first passed the 5,000,000 mark 
and it was not until 1919 that the acre- 
age exceeded 10,000,000. The largest 
acreage of wheat harvested in Kansas 
was 14,500,000 in 1938. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
TOTAL 168,884,000 BUS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Lake carriers 
had transported 168,884,000 bus of grain 
through Dec. 1 in response to various 
governmental requests for feed grain 
in the eastern section of the United 
States, the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation reports. Although the last ore 
carrier has left the upper Lake Superior 
docks, a number of ships are still load- 
ing grain and the ODT expects that an 
additional 16,000,000 bus of grain will 
be carried before the last lake ship is 
tied up. This additional 16,000,000 bus 
will make a total of more than 184,000,- 
000 bus of grain transported this year as 
compared with approximately 111,000,000 
bus carried on the lakes in 1942. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO HOLD BUSINESS MEETING 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Northwest 
Section, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will hold its annual business 
meeting in the clubroom of Tue NortH- 
WESTERN Mrtter on Friday, Dec. 17. A 
buffet luncheon will precede the busi- 
ness session at which officers for the 

coming yéar will be elected. 





December 15, 1943 


ALLIED MILLS TO EXPAND 
FEED, SOYBEAN DIVISIONS; 
DISTILLING COMPANY SOLD 


Cuicaco, Itt.—With the announce 
ment of the sale of the Century Dis- 
tilling Co. to the National Distillers 
Products Corp. for a total cash consid 
eration of $27,000,000, John B. De 
Haven, president of Allied Mills, Inc., 
declared that an expansion program for 
the livestock feed and soybean divisions 
of Allied Mills is being considered. 1: 
is also possible, he said, that when con- 
ditions permit the company will enter 
other fields. 

In disclosing details of the sale of the 
distilling company, Mr. De Haven sai 
that the management had received 621,- 
495 from 3,305 stockholder 
There are 800,589 outstanding share,, 
and a two thirds majority was required 
to ratify the sale. 

The contract for the sale calls for 1 
price of $17,750,000, In addition Allied 
Mills, Inc., will receive from the Cer- 
tury company a dividend of $4,650,00\, 
and payment of $4,600,000 of indebte:- 
ness due by Century Distilling (C». 
All told Allied Mills will receive $27,- 
000,000, which will be reduced to $2.,- 
400,000 by taxes. 

Mr. De Haven said results of the 
proxy call were exceedingly gratifying 
to the management, and that actual sile 
of Century Distilling Co. is planned be- 
fore Dec. 31. The amount of money 
to be received was termed by Mr. De 
Haven as very attractive and a price 
which may not even in the near future 
again be obtainable. 


proxies 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Mason B. McVeigh Buys 
Russell, Kansas, Mill 


Crry, Mo.—Mason B. Mc- 
Veigh, for the last 14 years associated 
with the Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha 
flour broker, last week purchased the 
Russell (Kansas) Milling Co., organized 
in 1905 and expanded through the years 





KANSAS 


to a daily milling capacity of about 
1,600 sacks. 

G. W. Holland, one of the original vr- 
ganizers, has been president of the Rus- 
sell. company the last several yeurs. 
Frank Eberly, who for many years was 
superintendent of the plant, has for the 
last. year been general manager. Rob- 
ert Graham has been the sales manager. 

Mr. McVeigh was with Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. before joining the Kelly-Erick- 
son firm. In purchasing the Rus:ell 
property he acquires a plant that ha- a 
variety of both bakery and family flour 
business. The unit has a total of more 
than 250,000 bus wheat storage. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POULTRY CO-OP PURCHASES 
SOY PROCESSING PLANT 


The plant of the Mankato (Min.) 
Soy Bean Products Co. has been pur- 
chased by the Washington Co-opera' ive 
Egg and Poultry Association, one of ‘he 
country’s large co-operatives with he»d- 
quarters at Seattle. 

The plant has two expellers, wit! 4 
capacity of about 30 to 35 tons a cay. 
It was owned by a group of Mankato 
business men and near-by farmers. 
Frank Bergman, manager, will continue 
in that job. 

The new owner already has taken })0S- 
session. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





FOUNDED BY 


ms an" FF Ye: ae me, ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
~ Ae >, uo 222% A a 


Polar Bear Flour is courteous 


to every high quality competitor 


but yields to none of them. 
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RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 





Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss « Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 








PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 








Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 








New Ulm, Min 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building 


Kansas Crry, Missouri 
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Miller and Distributor 
Co-operation 

O 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors in 
Pittsburgh last spring, much thought 
was given to closer co-operation between 
millers and their distributors. Since 
then this same question has been brought 
up frequently at meetings of local groups 
of flour distributors. 

Some distributors feel that too fre- 
quently millers have decided various 
questions, vitally affecting flour dis- 
tributors, without consulting the latter. 
It is believed, for instance, by some 
distribution that the OPA flour price 
ceiling was decided upon without proper 
consultation with distributors. 

Without attempting to determine 
whether there has been a lack of proper 
co-operation between millers and dis- 
tributors in the past, it seems very ob- 
vious that in the future they should 
work together as closely as possible. In 
many respects each group is dependent 
upon the other, and the only way that 
flour can be sold and distributed effec- 
tively is with the closest possible co- 
operation among millers and ‘their dis- 
tributors. This applies both to individu- 
als and trade associations. 


Co-operatives and 


Taxation 

0 

Co-operatives, both producers and dis- 
tributors, have enjoyed considerable ad- 
vantages which have been denied to 
independent business organizations. This 
is particularly true of taxation, as legis- 
lators have apparently believed there 
was a political advantage in granting 
tax exemption to co-operative enter- 
prises, 

With all the talk that is now heard 
about the future development of the co- 
operative movement, it seems to us that 
it would be well to look into this situa- 
tion, and, perhaps inadvertently, that is 
what probably will be done. A congres- 
sional investigation was decided upon 
to develop data that would help co-oper- 
atives increase their inroads on private 
business, but so far this has merely 
Served to remind Congress that the co- 
operatives are now largely tax-exempt. 
It may have an entirely different reac- 
tion than originally intended. 

In a free country there can be no ob- 
jection whatever to co-operatives, so 
long as they play under the same rules 
as all other businesses. However, to ab- 
solve them from paying taxes, while 
other types of commerce must bear to- 
day’s heavy burden, is obviously most 
unfair. Flour distributors who have 


been forced to meet this type of com- 
petition well know the truthfulness of 
this statement. The sooner this injustice 
is eliminated, the better for all con- 
cerned. 


Congress and Grade 


Labeling 
° 


Millers and flour distributors have 
watched with considerable concern the 
effort by OPA to compel grade labeling 
as part of its price control program. 
While nothing has been said about flour 
in this connection, if the plan had been 
made effective for other foods it might 
easily have extended to this product. 

That any such program would have 
been harmful both to consumers and 
flour distributors goes without saying. 
It is, therefore, encouraging to know 
that the Boren special committee, which 
Congress directed to study “restrictions 
on brand names,” has found that arbi- 
trary grade labeling would undermine 
food standards and restrict production. 
The committee also decided that manu- 
facturers’ descriptive labeling is far 
more effective than the use of govern- 
ment letters or numbers. 

Through experience flour distributors 
have learned the advantages of selling 
flour under mill brands. Some have been 
successful in selling the product under 
their own trade-marks. In either case 
consumers came to know and depend 
upon the quality, uniformity and other 
characteristics of a particular brand of 
flour. All have been satisfied. This 
would not be the case if the housewife 
could buy only a sack of grade “A” 
or “B” flour. Flour distributors should 
use the report of the Boren committee 
whenever this problem arises again. 


Deserved Recognition 
re) 


Recognition of the tremendous accom- 
plishment of distribution under wartime 
economy was contained in a message 
by President Roosevelt to the recent 
Boston Conference on Distribution. Be- 
cause of the many unavoidable diffi- 
culties encountered by distribution with 
government agencies since the war be- 
gan, this recognition is particularly 
gratifying. 

“Despite the impact of war demands,” 
the President’s message read, “domestic 
distributive channels have been kept 
open to a great degree. It has not been 
possible to keep all markets supplied 
with all the things we would like to 
have, but the essentials have been avail- 
able in sufficient quantity to meet the 
needs of industry and the consumer. 

“This has been due to the splendid 
job done by our means of distribution 


Ware GMa, ss. — 


the Distributor 








and the intelligent way in which pro- 
ducers have allocated their output.” 

Particularly significant was the Presi- 
dent’s reference to the postwar position 
of distribution. Regarding this prob- 
lem, he wrote that “we will have a dis- 
tribution problem then in providing 
peacetime goods on an equable basis. 
The longer the war lasts the more tre- 
mendous this problem will be.” 

That there is much truth in this goes 
without saying. However, distribution 
is meeting successfully the most trying 
problems created by the war, and there 
is no question whatever about its ability 
to solve postwar conditions equally 
well. 


Recognition of 


Accomplishment 
° 


The affiliation of the Flour Jobbers 
Association of San Francisco with the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors is undoubtedly deserved recog- 
nition of the work that has been carried 
on by the latter organization as the in- 
termediary between the flour jobbing in- 
dustry of the country and the govern- 
ment, particularly as represented by 
OPA. Exceptional credit for this work, 
as all who are familiar with the industry 
know, is due Frank T. Herbert, presi- 
dent of the national association, and W. 
P. Tanner, the industry’s representative 
on the Flour Milling Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, or its predecessor, the Nation- 
al Federated Flour Clubs, that a flour 
distributors’ organization on the Pacific 
Coast has belonged to it. In a limited 
way the national group has had repre- 
sentation in that area through individual 
memberships, but that, of course, cannot 
be compared with the strength repre- 
sented by an organized group. 

Now that the ice has been broken, it 
is probable that other Pacific Coast 
flour distributors’ organizations may take 
similar steps. More clearly than ever 
the war emergency has shown the vital 
need of a national organization repre- 
senting flour distributors. In fulfilling 
this need, the National Association of 
Flour Distributors has definitely proven 
its ability. 


Private Brands Today 
re) 


Undoubtedly there has been a de- 
crease, since the start of the war, in 
foods marketed under private brands. 
This may not apply to flour, but it cer- 
tainly does to rationed items. To as- 
sume, however, that this is due to a 


change in distributor or consumer pref- 
erence would be a serious mistake in 
respect to any future planning. 

Manufacturers of those food items 
which have become scarce obviously will 
take care of their own brands first, and 
the requirements of the private brands 
secondly. Consequently, wholesale gro- 
cers have had difficulty in getting their 
private brands filled. 

Because of the good business enjoyed 
by the wholesale grocery industry to- 
day, this is not a particularly serious 
problem, even to those who have stressed 
private brand merchandise. However, 
many feel that with the end of ration- 
ing and a return to normal competitive 
conditions, the same reasons’. which 
caused them to feature private brands 
will again exist. 

Consequently, flour millers and other 
food manufacturers, as well as their 
distributors, who prefer to sell under 
manufacturers’ brands should use every 
opportunity now available to strengthen 
their position with consumers. Such 
strength will be urgently needed in the 
postwar period. 


Regimentation in Grade 


Labeling 
° 


Lou R. Maxon, former deputy ad- 
ministrator of OPA, recently warned 
that grade labeling “presents one of the 
greatest threats to American industry 
and our way of life because it is with- 
out question the spearhead in a drive 
to eliminate brands, trade-marks and 
eventually free enterprise.’ Mr. Maxon 
agreed that “no one objects to honest 
descriptive labeling that gives the con- 
sumer full and complete information . 
about the contents of a package.” 

Grade labeling, however, will inev- 
itably lead to a flat price for all prod- 
ucts similarly labeled. The danger in 
this Mr. Maxon described as follows: 

“When that flat price is set low 
enough, that will be the end of compe- 
tition, of food research, of food progress, 
and the beginning of a _ regimented, 
standardized, rationed world. In those 
two simple steps there can be the end 
of brand names, and the end of a free 
press, and the beginning of the end of 
quality backed by a manufacturer’s rep- 
utation.” 

As we have previously said in this 
column, there has been less talk about 
grade labeling being applied to such 
products as flour than there has as to 
canned goods and specialty items. How- 
ever, once a movement of this kind gains 
a foothold, there is no telling how far 
it might go. The time to stop grade 
labeling is now, and flour distributors 
will be repaid for anything they can do 
in this direction. 
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“Diamond D’ 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


9 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffaio, Nn. y. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 


Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 





FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard Mili: 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
Our 94th year 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Where the Ph. Orth Co. Does Business 


“SERVICE” IS THE KEYWORD 


™ ERVICE” is the keyword on 
S which Phil Orth, Jr., president 
of the Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee 
bakers’ supply house, has built up his 
own business and through which he has 
earned for himself the enviable reputa- 
tion he now enjoys, not only in the 
baking and allied industries, but also in 
his full personal life in Milwaukee. 
Identified with the Orth 
1911, Phil, as he is congenially 
customers, 


company 
since 
known to his thousands of 
business associates and friends, has been 
carrying on the policies upon which his 
father, the late Phil Orth, Sr., orig- 
inated a flour and feed business in Mil- 
waukee in 1882. 

Cognizant of the fact that success of 
any undertaking means keeping abreast 
with the times, Phil, Jr., has been mak- 
ing changes and additions in the busi- 
ness throughout the ensuing years so 
that his firm could truthfully and com- 
pletely live up to its slogan, “Everything 
Bakers.” His first major step ‘in 
“modernizing” merchandising 


for 
> company 
operations was the change-over from a 
strictly flour and feed sales business to 
that of supplying the baking industry 
with flour, shortening and other ingredi- 


ents. His advent into the allied fields 
resulted when he realized that strict 
adherence to merchandising flour and 


feeds alone might ultimately control the 
company’s business. Of this decision he 
says: 

“The business my dad originally estab- 
lished with the late Arnold Eisen as 
‘Orth & Eisen, Flour & Feed’ sold flour 
to bakers and feed to livery stables, 
breweries, lumber yards and concerns 


that used horses for teaming. Then 
came the automobile and the truck. 
Horses went out of the picture. Our 


good old stable business wasn’t stable 
any more! So in 1919 we gave up feed 
and replaced it with bakers’ supplies.” 
Another primary reason for adding 
other products to the flour line was the 
fact that the potential flour sales field 


was being constantly reduced by the 
growing number of chain bakers. These 
bakers at present, according to a local 
newspaper survey, take 
than 60% of the wheat bread require- 


care of more 
ments of metropolitan Milwaukee, leav- 
ing only about 9% of the bread busi- 
ness for the hundreds of small neizh- 
borhood bakeries. 

“It is readily understandable that it 
was necessary for our firm to seek other 
sources of income,’ Mr. Orth 
out, “as these large chain bakers were 


points 


buying direct from the mill, leaving us 
and other distributors to share in sup- 
plying the smaller bakers 
taking care of only 8.6% of the whieat 
bread demands in this locality.” 

The senior Mr. Orth had been in the 
flour milling industry for several years 


who were 


prior to going to Milwaukee to estab- 
lish, with’ Mr. Eisen, the flour-feed |usi- 


ness. He operated a rye flour and cus- 
tom grinding mill at Sullivan, Wis. 
about 30 miles from Milwaukee. ‘This 


(Continued on page 33.) 








Cutting the Cake on the 90th Birt!day 
of Ph. Orth, Sr. 








and Iron 


with Vitamins 


Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched 


General Offices: Minneapolis 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 





























































































...Lhe Story 
of Good 
Bread 


There is a story ... behind every loaf of 
good bread. It’s a story of the careful selec- 
tion of the finest wheats ... of thorough 
testing and checking ... of the utmost care 
in milling. It’s the story behind every sack of 
King Midas we've turned out. It’s a story 
that’s told with a feeling of pride — pride in 
the reputation of King Midas products for 
dependable, high quality. 


Keng Midas Hour Wills 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


MILLS AT 
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SPECIAL FLOUR SHIPPING ACROSS 
MAIN MOVEMENT MISINTERPRETED 


——<———— 
Rye, Durum and Soft Wheat Transportation Causes Impression 
of Cross-Hauling and Back-Hauling, Millers National 
Federation Says After Studying Reports 


Movement of rye and durum flours in 
all directions and movement of soft 
wheat flour across the main hard wheat 
flour current is the chief cause of the 
impression created in government agen- 
cies that there is considerable cross- 
hauling and back-hauling in the milling 
industry, the Millers National Federa- 
tion reports after a preliminary study 
of mills’ carload flour shipments. 

Some transportation men in govern- 
ment agencies have been promoting a 
proposal for establishing wartime ship- 
ping zones for flour, contending that 
there is much waste of transportation 
by cross-hauling and back-hauling of 
mill products. Most of this impression 
is based on misinformation and lack 
of information, the federation comments. 

The War Food Administration and 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
are seeking a 10% reduction in ton- 
mile shipments of mill products, and 
the zoning plan is one method advo- 
cated to eliminate cross-hauls and back- 
hauls. The millers’ committee working 
with WFA and ODT on these problems 
agreed to survey shipping conditions in 
the industry to determine what might be 
done to save mileage. 

As a result the Millers National Fed- 
eration asked mills for figures on des- 
tination of carload shipments in the first 
10 months of 1943. Commenting on a 
preliminary check of these figures, the 
federation says: 

“A preliminary check of the reports 
thus far received indicates clearly that 
in a vast majority of cases there is no 
cross-haul or back-haul involved in flour 
shipments. In fact, the percentage of 
actual cross-hauls or back-hauls looks 
like it might be astonishingly small. 


“What an outsider might regard as a 
back-haul is usually not one at all. 
For example, one government transpor- 
tation man of our acquaintance has had 
a lot to say abount unnecessary ship- 
ments of flour from Minneapolis to Cali- 
fornia points, contending that this flour 
should be obtained from near-by mills. 
The records show that flour is shipped 
from Minneapolis to California, but 
these shipments consist of rye flour and 
durum, neither of which are milled much 
nearer California than Minneapolis. An- 
other squawk has to do with the regu- 
lar shipment of flour from such states 
as Michigan, Illinois and Missouri to 
areas west and northwest, but the ship- 
ment record we are compiling shows 
clearly that these shipments are of 
soft wheat flour. In fact, it is the 
movement of rye and durum products 
in all directions from the Minnesota- 
Wisconsin area and the movement of soft 
wheat flour across the main current of 
hard wheat flour movement that gives 
rise to most of the stories which have 
caused the present commotion. 

“There is one more feature of this 
study which needs emphasis. That is 
the fact that the movement of wheat 
and flour from point of origin of wheat 
to final destination of flour is essen- 
tially one movement no matter whether 
the flour is milled in the wheat produc- 
ing area or near the flour consuming 
area, 

“We hope that those mills which have 
not yet sent in their figures will do so 
within the next few days as there is 
urgent need to complete the compila- 
tion so that the presentation on behalf 
of the milling industry can shortly be 
undertaken.” 





Committee Recommends Safety 
Factor of 10% for Enrichment 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Enrichment con- 
centrates made or bought by flour mills 
should include a safety factor of 10% 
for thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron. 
That recommendation is made by the 
technical committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. Dr. Betty Sullivan, 
in charge of the research and products 
control laboratory, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

“In July, the technical committee pub- 
lished data concerning the average al- 
lowances which could be made for the 
natural vitamin content of unenriched 
patent flour. Since that time it has 
been brought to our attention that some 
enrichment mixes are being offered for 
sale which are based on the full allow- 
ances for thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and 
iron given in our previous report, but 
with inadequate provision for a margin 
of safety on some of the ingredients,” 
the committee report states. 

“Such premixes would be satisfactory 
only if the miller provided for a reason- 
able safety factor by a higher setting 
of his enrichment feeder or an increase 


in the amount weighed for batch mix- 
ing. Since such a procedure is not usu- 
ally followed, the technical committee 
recommends that enrichment concen- 
trates made or bought by the mills 
include a safety factor for thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron of approxi- 
mately 10% to be added in mixing the 
ingredients.” 

The committee recommends that each 
miller should check the variations in 
flow to determine whether greater or 
less allowance is desirable. If a miller 
is using a batch mixer for mixing en- 
riching ingredients, he would check to 
determine maximum errors in mixing. 

Based on allowances of natural vita- 
mins in hard wheat flours, the amounts 
of each ingredient to be added per 
pound of patent flour, with the 10% 
added tolerance, would be as follows: 


Vitamin Mg per pound 
Thiamine 1.8 
Riboflavin 1.15 
Niacin 13.7 
Iron 11.0 


The customary practice of using about 
10% more than the above suggested 
amounts of enrichment ingredients on 


patent soft wheat flours is, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, a sound policy. 
On straight grade soft wheat flours the 
same quantities as recommended for 
hard wheat flours may be satisfactory, 
the committee believes. Clear flours re- 
quire less added quantities than straights, 
but as the variation is wide with respect 
to grade and type, no general allowance 
can be safely recommended, the report 
stated, adding that only individual batch 
assays will provide satisfactory infor- 
mation. 

The committee in its report recom- 
mends that frequent checks be made of 
all enriched flours, pointing out that it 
is only by regular and systematic assay 
of both thiamine and riboflavin content 
that assurance can be maintained that 
enriched flours will meet the required 
standards. 

“We believe this information is the 
best available with the present status 
of knowledge. We are continually ac- 
quiring further information and _ will 
publish it when such material may be 
of value in practical application,” the 
report states. 

Emphasis was placed by the commit- 
tee on the fact that the individual miller 
himself is solely responsible for the pro- 
duction of flour which will meet with 
federal specifications. “No amount of 
advice from any quarter will substitute 
for each miller’s obligation to buy the 
right enrichment product, add sufficient 
amounts and mix them thoroughly with 
the flour,” the committee stated in its 
report. “The milling industry has earned 
an enviable reputation for the good job 
it has done on enrichment. We do not 
want to jeopardize this position in order 
to save a few cents on the cost of en- 
richment concentrates made or bought 
by the mills.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BENJAMIN H. WOODWORTH, 
PIONEER GRAIN MAN, DIES 


MinneEApoiis, Minn.—Benjamin H. 
Woodworth, president of the Wood- 
worth Elevator Co., Minneapolis, died 
Dec. 8 from a heart ailment. He was 
76 years old, and had been a resident 
of Minneapolis for 61 years. Born in 
Prairie City, Ill, he came to Minne- 
apolis in 1882 to enter the grain busi- 
ness as an employee of the F. H. Peavey 
Co., and in 1902 became president of 
the Woodworth Elevator Co. Mr. 
Woodworth was very active in civic 
affairs, and during World War I was 
chairman of the Hennepin County Red 
Cross chapter. He was also a member 
of the trust committee of the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis. His 
brothers, the late E. Snow Woodworth 
and W. Scott Woodworth, also were 
active in the grain trade, as is Richard 
P. Woodworth, secretary-treasurer of 
the Woodworth Elevator Co. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOLD MEDAL BAKERY IN 
PHILADELPHIA DAMAGED 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Gold Medal 
Baking Co., 3911 Cambridge Street, Phil- 
adelphia, was badly damaged by fire on 
Dec. 7. Of the three buildings of the 
plant, two were destroyed, causing an 
estimated damage of $200,000. Two car- 
loads of flour, which had just arrived 
the day previous, as well as quantities 
of both cooking oil and fuel oil, were 
destroyed or badly damaged. Much of 
the machinery also was wrecked. 
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NO CUT EXPECTED IN 
MACHINERY SCHEDULE 


WPB Officials Predict Requirements 
Committee Will Approve 100 to 
105% Production Allocation 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Pro- 
duction of cereal and milling machinery 
will average between 100 and 105% of 
the average annual production during 
the base period of 1939-41 in the sched- 
ules to be submitted to the War Pro- 
duction Board’s requirements commit- 
tee Dec. 15, officials in charge of admin- 
istering Limitation Order L-292 predict. 
The order, as originally drafted, cut 
production for the calendar year Oc- 
tober, 1943, to September, 1944, to 50% 
of the output during the base period but 
WEA and the equipment manufacturers, 
together with the milling industry, made 
a showing that a minimum amount of 
critical metals to be allocated to the 
manufacturers next year must equal if 
not slightly exceed the 1939-41 average 
yearly production. 

WPB expects to have the revised 
schedule approved by the requirements 
committee this week and will formally 
announce it early next week, it was 
said. Officials familiar with the order 
said that the industry could not ex- 
pand production over the 100% figure 
due to the necessity for handling other 
war contracts over and above mill ma- 
chinery manufacture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


DR. F. L. DUNLAP ON PROGRAM 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Dr. F. L. Dunlap, con- 
sulting chemist, Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
Inc., was the speaker at the dinner 
meeting of the Midwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, Dec. 6. Dr. Dunlap’s subject was 
“White vs. Brown Flour.” and he gave 
a review of research reports and arti- 
cles on the nutritional and physiological 
factors related to these flours. 

Chairman F. D. Machon told of an 
invitation received by the Midwest Sec- 
tion to become affiliated with the Tech- 
nical Societies Council, composed of a 
number of technical and engineering or- 
ganizations in Chicago. Final action on 
the invitation will be taken at the next 
meeting, when complete information 
about the council will be available. 

V. E. Marx, chairman of the service- 
men’s committee, was authorized to send 
a Christmas fruit cake to each member 
in service. 





* SECOND AWARD * 


Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson has announced that all three 
plants of Merck & Co., Inc., Manufac- 
turing Chemists, have won the Army- 
Navy Production Award for the second 
time. The company’s main plant is |o- 
cated at Rahway, N. J., the East Fualls 
plant at Philadelphia, Pa., and the Stone- 
wall plant at Elkton, Va. 

Officials of the company announced that 
in accordance with the expressed desire 
of the War Department, no ceremony 
will be held to celebrate the winning 
of the second Army-Navy “E” Award. 

Among some of the most important 
products which Merck & Co. is supplying 
to our Armed forces and allies through 
lend-lease are penicillin, atabrine, sulfa 
drugs, and vitamins. 
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” First place in our Christmas thoughts this year is for our boy 
in service. Be they sons, daughters or former fellow workers, our 
responsibility is first to them—to perpetuate that for which they 
fight—the security and freedom of their families, their homes, and their jobs. 
It is the continued confidence of customers and friends that enables 
us to carry on the organization and services they have helped to build — 
and to preserve — through the vicissitudes of war time operation. It 
is with this deeper feeling of responsibility and thankfulness that 
_we extend to you our greetings this Christmas season. 


‘om the entire staff of 
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Feed Control Officials Revise 
Definitions for Several Products 


Several changes in the 
definitions for feedingstuffs were made 
by the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control Offi- 
cials at the annual meeting of the or- 


Washington, Oct. 


important 


ganization held in 
29-30. 
An important resolution of the com- 


mittee concerned the labeling of poultry 


feeds containing urea. The following leg- 


ené is required: “This feed contains urea 
for a claimed treatment and preventative 
of coccidiosis. The nitrogen content of 
urea is not considered in the formulation 
of the protein guarantee and for pro- 
tein check purposes the combined am- 
moniacal and urea nitrogen content must 
be deducted from the total nitrogen con- 
tent.” 

The complete text of the executive com- 


mittee’s report containing several other 
important changes follows: 


NET WEIGHT ON TAX 


The executive committee moved that 
Regulation 6 be changed to read as 
follows: 

“Each package of feed must show the 
net weight of the feed in the package, 
either stenciled or printed on the bag 
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FLOUR 
CEREALS 


Seventy-four years of consistently growing de- 
mand for VICTOR products is convincing proof 
of the sales-building and profit-making oppor- 
tunity they offer YOU — of the sales-building 
and profit-making opportunity they offer your 


Because there is a complete line of VICTOR 
products ... you have the important advantages 
of buying quality FAMILY FLOUR, CAKE 
PANCAKE FLOUR and CEREALS 


from one source and having them shipped to 


VICTOR ALL-PURPOSE FLOUR... 
is packed in fine quality cambric 
sacks—with detachable paper labels. 


VICTOR CAKE FLOUR and CEREALS 
are packed in convenient size, sani- 
tary, eye-appealing cartons. 


Write today for more facts about the complete 


VICTOR line—and for prices. 
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or on a tag attached thereto. Under- 
statements of weight are prohibited. 
Such statements as ‘99 Ibs, 100 Ibs gross, 
100 lbs when packed,’ etc., are prohib- 
ited.” 

EAR CORN CHOPS 


In the absence of a formal report by 
the investigator on corn chop and re- 
lated products, and also in view of the 
action of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in relation to this subject, the ex- 
ecutive committee moved the adoption 
of the following definition as tentative: 

“Ear corn chops with husks is corn, 
cob, and husks chopped, with no greater 
proportion of cob and husks than oc- 
curs in the ear corn in its natural state.” 


FEED SAMPLING 


The executive committee moved that 
the method for sampling feed as pre- 
sented by the chairman of the feed 
sampling committee, be printed in the 
association’s publication. 


COLLABORATIVE CHECK SAMPLES 


The executive committee moved that 
collaborative check sampling work he 
continued for the year 1944, with spe- 
cial emphasis being placed on the deter- 
minations not heretofore made in this 
work. 

ALFALFA 

Since the investigator on alfalfa prod- 
ucts made no specific recommendation, 
the executive committee took no action. 


BONE PRODUCTS 


Since the recommendation of the in- 
vestigator on bone products, in connec- 
tion with the use of the word “steril- 
ized,” is at variance with the attitude 
of certain federal agencies, the execu- 
tive committee took no action. 


BREWERY PRODUCTS 


The executive committee moved the 
deletion of the tentative definition No. 
7, as this product is adequately covered 
by definition 24 under the same 
heading. 

The executive committe 


sub- 


moved the 
adoption, as tentative, of the following 
definition: 

Dried Spent Hops is the product ob- 
tained by drying the material filtered 
from hopped wort. 


BUCKWHEAT PRODUCTS 

The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the following definition, as 
tentative: 

Buckwheat Middlings is that portion 
of the buckwheat grain immediately .n- 
der the hull after separation from the 
flour. It shall contain no more hulls 
than obtained in the usual process of 
buckwheat milling, and shall 
not more than 10% crude fiber. 

Buckwheat Feed is a _ mixture of 
buckwheat middlings and hulls. It shall 
not contain more than 30% crude filer. 


contain 


CEREAL FEEDS 

Since the investigator on cereal feeds 
made no recommendation, the executive 
committee took no action. 


CORN CHOP AND RELATED PRODUCTS 

Since the investigator on corn chop 
and related products made no recom- 
mendation, the executive committee took 
no action. 





COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Since the investigator on cottonseed 
products made no recommendation, the 
executive committee took no action. 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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* Allied invasion troops, from Norway 
to New Guinea, will have dry munitions 
and supplies because of a new packaging 
method...a special wartime version of the 
Waterproof Bag that has served peacetime 
commerce efficiently for many years. 


Developed in cooperation with the Navy, 
this new package actually is two water- 
proof bags. Manufacturers of materiel place 
one bag on a sled-like pallet and fill it. 
The other slips over the load and the en- 
tire unit is bound to the pallet with steel 
strapping. 


Packed in this way,supplies may be shipped 
to any part of the globe, and, without 
further protection, landed from spray- 
washed barges or towed, like surfboards, 
through rolling breakers to the beach. On 
land, they may be stored in the open with- 
out damage by rains. 





It is fortunate that, when the Navy called 
on us for assistance in solving this trans- 
portation problem, we had the benefit of 
more than eighty-five years of packaging 
experience. 


Much of this experience, of course, has 
been in association with the milling indus- 
try, which is now sharing in a major phase 
of the war effort—that of helping to keep 
our fighters and workers well fed. It is 
gratifying to us that we can continue to 
serve American millers in their essential 
wartime work. 





In tests of Bemis-made pallet covers, materiel 
was unloaded from a ship in heavy weather, 
hauled ashore in an open barge, then towed 
through breakers behind an amphibious tank. 
The materiel they protected remained dry. 





mis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUJS © 23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 





GES BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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THE FAMOUS BROADBALK 
FIELD 

This year 1943 is the one hundredth 
anniversary of the laying down of the 
most famous experimental wheat plot 
in the world—the Broadbalk field at 
Rothhampstead, Eng. 

In 1843 this field had been for many 
years in crop rotation when the then 
director, Mr. Lawes, decided to grow 
wheat on it indefinitely, in order to see 
what would happen, and also to find 
out how the artificial fertilizers he had 
recently introduced for farm practice 
acted on the crops and on the soil. The 
Broadbalk field was, therefore, divided 
into plots each of which was about two 
third of an acre. One plot has been 
kept without either manure or fertilizer 
of any kind since the last dressing of 
manure which it had in 1839. Another 
part of the field has each year received 
farmyard manure and the remaining 
part has received artificial fertilizers in 
various combinations. 

Wheat was sown on all three parts 
of the field in October, 1843, and has 
been sown each year since. 

Everyone at the time predicted that 
the field that was sown continuously to 
wheat without either manure or fer- 
tilizer would quickly fail, and that the 
land would be irretrievably spoiled. The 
critics predicted fairly good yields for 
the first two or three years and then a 
rapid deterioration. The critics, how- 
ever, have been proved to be wrong, for 
in an article written by Sir John Rus- 
sell, the director of the Rothhampstead 
Experimental Station, and published in 
the last issue of that fine British farm 
periodical, The Countryman, it is re- 
vealed that the biggest yields of this 
plot, which has been sown continuously 
to wheat without fertilizer or manure, 
came only after many many years. The 
ninety-fifth crop, ie., that of 1938 gave 
a yield of 263, bus to the acre, and 
the ninety-ninth crop, that of 1942, gave 
a yield of 2614, bus to the acre, indicat- 
ing that land will continue year after 
year to produce a fair yield of wheat 
without any fertilizer or artificial aid 
if it should be absolutely necessary. 

A moment’s reflection indeed will show 
that this must be true, otherwise long 
ago great areas of the world would 
have ceased to produce wheat and man- 
kind would long ago most probably have 
disappeared from certain parts of this 
earth. 
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A “Woman’s Gifts 


Etruet Romic FuLLer. 


She softly hums a carol 

As her beater whirs; 

As she sieves the flour in; 

As she creams and stirs; 

As sugar she’s denied herself 
Is blent with saved-up butter; 
As she plies a rolling-pin 

And a star-shaped cutter. 
For, oh, there must be cookies 
Especially this year 

When is such need of neighborly 
Christmas love and cheer! 
And if her deft hands falter; 
If an apron lifts 

To eyes, a bit tear-misted, 
Yet a woman’s gifts 
Over-brim a kitchen— 

Gifts, fabulously spiced 

As brought once by the Magi 
To the princeling, Christ. 


II 


She takes them from the oven, 
Perfectly browned loaves 
Raisin-plump and fragrant 
With cinnamon and cloves— 
These, as much a part of 

Yule festivities 

As holly, chimes and carols, 
Star-tipped, lighted trees. 

She sighs. Oh, it is hard to 
Keep a holiday 

In every traditional sense, 
Her young son far away; 

Her son, of whom she always 
Is thinking while she bakes— 
Of other mothers’ boys, too! 
Christmas, for their sakes, 
Must be the merry season 
Homesick hearts remember, 

So she finds courage somewhere 
For fruitcakes this December. 











The application of manure and of 
artificial fertilizers have, of course, as 
was to be expected, given higher yields, 
showing the value of these aids. For 
instance, at the same time that the plot 
that had received no manure or arti- 
ficial fertilizer was giving 26 bus to the 
acre, the fertilized plots gave 58 bus.— 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 

r- 
Oh! happy he whom Heaven hath fed 
With frugal, but sufficient bread. 
English Proverb. 
EARLY PENNSYLVANIA MILLS 

Soon after their arrival in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1640, the Swedish colonists built 
a windmill, but it would not work satis- 
factorily. For this reason Governor 
Printz built a mill at Mondae which ran 
by water. His account of the work may 
be translated thus: 

“Again, % of a mile higher up by the 
said Minquas’ road, I blt another strong 


This 
place I have called Mondal, building 
there a water mill, which runs the whole 
year, to the great advantage of the 
country, particularly as the windmill for- 
merly here, before I came, would never 
work, and was good for nothing.” 


house, five freemen settling there. 


That this was the first water mill in 
that district is corroborated by Acrelius, 
who wrote: “Karakung had a water mill 
which the governor had built for the 
people, which was the first in the coun- 
try.” 


Kahlil Gibran, the Arabian poet, phil- 
osopher and artist, said: 

“And if you cannot work with love but 
only with distaste, it is better that you 
should leave your work and sit at the 
gate of the temple and take alms of those 
who work with joy. 

“For if you bake bread with indiffer- 
ence, you bake a bitter bread that feeds 
but half man’s hunger.”.—From “The 
Prophet.” 
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IN HONOR OF OVERRUN 
COUNTRIES 

For some time past, the U. S. govern- 
ment has issued special stamps in honor 
of the overrun countries of Europe, to 
the delight of philatelists, of whom we 
know a few in the flour milling industry. 
Up to the present, Poland, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg and France have been honored 
in this way. The envelope containing 
the stamps bear the national emblem 
of the country concerned, and under- 
neath is the inscription: “The United 
States honor the overrun countries 
of Europe.” A wag in the flour 
milling industry who came across these 
stamps "phoned us this week to suggest 
that there should be another issue—this 
time for Great Britain !—Milling, Liver- 
pool, Eng. 


THE RESTLESS HEART 

A millstone and the human heart are ever 
driven round 

If they have nothing else to grind, they 
must themselves be ground. 


FRIEDRICH VON Lown. 


PRE-DATING FLOUR 
Some innocent amusement — much 
needed in these days of world-wide 


strife—has arisen out of the arrange- 
ments made by the Cereals Division of 
the Ministry of Food for the attachment 
of date tags to each bag of flour manu- 
factured. The arrangement became ef- 
fective as from Sunday, Aug. 29. Re- 
cently some flour has been delivered to 
bakers without any date tags. That may 
easily have arisen through no fault of 
the miller, but simply because the flour 
may have been milled prior to the date 
mentioned. A fortnight ago we gave 
an instance of flour delivered on Sept. 
20 with a tag bearing the date Sept. 22 
—two days before it was manufactured! 
Now we have an instance brought to our 
notice of flour having been manufac- 
tured on a date not to be found in 
Gregory’s calendar. The tag is on our 
desk. On one side there is the registra- 
tion number S.C.58632, and on the other 
side “89 Aug 1943.” The receiver has 
not yet decided to frame the tag. May 
we recommend him to put it up for auc- 
tion fer the benefit of the N. A. Benevo- 
lent Fund?—WNational Association Re- 
view, London. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
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TRANSPORTATION WASTES SMALL 

HE Millers National Federation makes available 

some preliminary information regarding its survey 
of back-hauls and cross-hauls on carload shipments of 
flour. Collection of the data is in response to the 
demand for the utmost savings in transportation and 
freight car use in this, as in all other, industries. 
It is indicated, says the preliminary summary of 
millers’ reports, that not only is the total of these 
wasteful hauls surprisingly small, but most of them 
are the result of need of special types of flour for 
particular uses, such as soft wheat flour for cakes 
and cracker production, durum flours, and so on. 

The milling industry itself and handlers and users 
of its products probably have insufficient realization 
of how largely these cross-hauls are due to the circum- 
stance that wheat flour is not just a wheat product 
adapted to general and miscellaneous use but a gen- 
eral name applied to the finely ground and purified 
products of wheat used for many purposes, each re- 
quiring particular characteristics. Every day sees car- 
loads, doubtless amounting to trainloads, of durum 
flours moving in every direction from the Northwest, 
while, at the same time, comparable amounts of soft 
winter wheat flour are being returned from those same 
areas to where durum wheat is grown and milled, for 
use in production of baked products to which spring 
sown types of wheat are less adapted. 

There is even a certain amount of exchange ship- 
ment of bakery flours produced respectively from 
spring and hard winter wheat between the Northwest 
and the Southwest, an apparently wasteful cross-haul 
but easily accounted for by preferences, amounting 
to need, of commercial bakers. Even more notable 
are the cross-shipments of wheat to and from the 
Pacific Coast. The white and other types of wheat 
grown there, or the flour produced from them, regu- 
larly move eastward clear to the Atlantic Coast; 
while hard wheat flours, milled from either spring or 
winter wheats, move from the Mississippi Valley or 
the plains east of the Rockies, for use by Pacific 
Coast bakers. 

It is, of course, possible that some part of this 
cross-movement may be the result of preference rather 
than actual need and could, therefore, yield to any 
actually dire demand for transportation saving. Yet 
the federation’s preliminary survey clearly suggests 
that the transportation and car-use economies would 
be insufficient compensation for the confusion and 
commercial disabilities certain to follow. 

While the situation is less clear in the matter of 
out-of-line hauls of wheat for milling-in-transit, the 
majority of these apparent “wastes” have grown out 
of years of experience in adapting milling-in-transit 
privileges to variations in wheat harvests. Flour mills 
themselves cannot be moved from place to place, or 
section to section, to accommodate themselves to 
Nature’s whims and uncertainties in producing much 
or little wheat here or there. Yet the grower’s market 
must be protected, the mills must run and the bakers 
and housewives must be supplied with flour. Thus a 
large number of carefully considered out-of-line hauls 
have found their way into the general rate scheme, 
Primarily so that industry and commerce may be 
Served and thus serve producers and consumers alike. 

We by no means imply that the grain and grain 
products rate structure, with all of its supplementary 
accommodation rates and privileges, is sacrosanct and 
must not be disturbed even by reasons of the rail- 
toads’ and the nation’s needs in time of war. Yet, we 
are confident it will be found that outright abuse of 
transportation in these industries is small relative to 
the total tonnage hauled, particularly in view of the 
astonishing records they have made in heavier loading 
of cars, a record very likely unexcelled in any industry. 
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“MORE REASONABLE THAN MOST” 


N a current breakdown of what he calls the “Lobby 

Line-Up” at Washington, Drew Pearson, whom 
President Roosevelt recently distinguished by the ac- 
cusation that he does not tell the truth, goes down 
the line with mostly uncomplimentary notes on the 
identities of industry’s representatives at the capital 
until he comes to the gentleman who has for so many 
years and so capably spoken for flour millers. Then, 
departing from the polite brush-off he accords to most 
of the others mentioned, the columnist says: 

“The millers’ federation, headed by Herman 
Fakler, whom government officials credit with 
being more reasonable than most.” 

Here, indeed, is tempered recognition of merit, the 
more notable because Mr. Pearson unkindly rates all 
capital representatives, whatever the cause they serve, 
as “lobbyists,” and because by implication he regards 
them all as seekers of private advantage. This it is 
generally recognized is by no means the case, since 
there probably are as many “lobbyists” in Washington 
on almost wholly defensive missions as there are 
engaged in wire pulling for preference. 

In instance, these representatives of livestock 
producers, upon whose activities Mr. Pearson places 
somewhat friendly emphasis, are not there currently 
on missions of favor-seeking but almost wholly in 
protest against the bungling “management” of that 
great industry equally harmful to it, to the whole pub- 
lic interest and to the cause of prosecuting the war. 
This is equally true of most of the tax “lobbyists,” 
who are less concerned about securing tax favors than 
they are in defending the “soft under belly of tax- 
payers” from the ruthless discriminations which ,are 
the heart and soul of the new deal and one of its 
most potent political weapons preceding every presi- 
dential election. 

In the case of the flour milling industry, we can 
recall no instance in at least a score of years in which 
millers actively sought congressional or administrative 
favor in their own self interest. On the contrary, 
they are having constantly to bring all reasonable 
argument to bear against legislation and administra- 
tive orders which would be harmful to them while of 
doubtful value to others. Indeed, casually reviewing 
in mind the events of the past decade or so, we can 
think of a dozen or more situations when; because 
of farm, food, tax or, more recently, price acts and 
directives, the milling industry has been threatened, 
and not a single one in which, off its own bat and 
in its own interest, the industry has gone on a self- 
seeking mission to Washington. 

It is true that through these trials Mr. Fakler 
has been “more reasonable than most.” We recall not 
less than three high officials of government who have 
told us that they never have hesitated to call him into 
conference with all of their cards on the table be- 
cause they knew that, although he represented a 
particular interest, he was truthful and trustworthy 
and had a fair mind. We also have known times 
when millers burning with just resentment have felt 
he was not raising as much hell as they felt the cir- 
cumstances justified, but mostly the calmer and more 
reasoned effort worked better for the long pull. 

A very good reputation to have, that of “being 
more reasonable than most.” 
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MAGAZINE REVIEW DEPARTMENT 

HE low spot of our patriotic fervor, apart from 

that resulting from our daily reading of one of 
our favorite lady political columnists, accompanies our 
casual review each month of another bit of sappy 
government propaganda, known as Consumers’ Guide. 

To illustrate, let us turn to the current issue and 
note the following principal features: (1) a decorative 
art cover showing soldiers gathered about a Christmas 
tree; (2) a piece about the army’s holiday fare; (3) 
an article boosting milk with pictures of the inside 
of a creamery and of a bird in his undershirt slicing 
Swiss cheese; (4) an elaborately illustrated piece 
about how to overcome the horrors of war by making 
toys out of “attic treasures,” of the “loving hands 
from home” type; (5) two pages of semi-comics about 
the family Christmas dinner; (6) a story about Bos- 
ton’s food clinic. The back cover merits special 
mention. It carries a piece captioned “Down Where 
the Dolphins Play,” another headed “Noel, Noel,” and 
bows off with a bit about selecting toys containing 
no metal, with a not very clear but possibly helpful 
suggestion about umbrellas and how the war has 
caused them to be made just alike whether for use 
by men or women. 

All of this, prepared by a presumably notable staff 
of seven editors, is printed on slick paper, and the 
blurb says it has an authorized free circulation of 
140,000 copies, with additional copies obtainable at 5c 
each from the Government Printing Office. The offi- 
cial publisher of the magazine is the War Food 
Administration, editorial successor, as we recall it, to 
some bureau of the Department of Agriculture or, ° 
perhaps, the AAA. The bill is paid out of tax col- 
lections. 

It used to be, when the Guide was edited by old 
Doctor What’s-his-name, the man with the bushy 
hair and stern jaw, that its contents were chiefly 
devoted to promotion of co-operative marketing, 
aspersing the quality of commercially processed foods 
and charging, or strongly implying, that every food 
merchant was a crook and every man with a saved up 
capital of more than $2 had gotten it by grinding 
the faces of the poor. Saturated to the drooling point 
with early-day new deal theories, it was nevertheless 
interesting because, if for nothing else, of its crackpot 
originality. 

But that single element of charm now is gone. 
Today the content of this slick paper magazine, cost- 
ing the people of the United States a sum which 
probably never will be revealed, is less than on a par 
with the “woman’s page” of a mediocre farm paper 
and considerably below the standard of the “household 
section” of any respectable Sunday newspaper, made— 
up, though it be, chiefly of syndicated material bought 
by the yard. The practical equivalent of the padding 
hints about “how to boil an egg in a fruit jar’ or 
“how to slop a shoat without wetting its ears,” it is 
just simply tripe unworthy of place in the Pewee 
Falls Banner, to say nothing of a publication with a 
140,000 free circulation maintained by the government. 

We look forward to the day when some waggish 
member of Congress will carry an armful of these 
incredibly stupid magazines into the legislative assem- 
bly and invite his listeners to share with him surcease 
from their labors by learning, direct from the author: 
ity of government, how to make a baby’s jacket ot 
a “beanie” by unraveling an old sweater, the best 
design for a pot-holder, the proper construction of 
bed socks, or finally, how to: 

“Pad a brick and cover with the heaviest scrap 

you have. It makes a good door stop. Make a 

pair and call them book ends. Old felt hats are 

good for this.” 

It was doubtless mere editorial oversight that no 
mention was made of the additional advantages that 
such a brick could be held in either the right or left 
hand and heaved either by daylight or in the dark. 
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Revised Feed Definitions 

















“SUPERFLOUR” 


“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours . 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 


of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 

















gr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 






MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


(Continued from page 24.) 
DEHYDRATED CEREAL GRASSES 
Since the investigator on dehydrated 
cereal grasses made no recommendation, 
the executive committee took no action. 


DISTILLERY PRODUCTS 


The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the present tentative defini- 
tions as official: 

T-11 Corn Distillers’ Dried Grains with 
Solubles 

T-12 Rye Distillers’ Dried Grains with 
Solubles 

T-13 Semi-Solid Corn Distillers’ Grains 
with Solubles 

T-14 Semi-Solid Rye Distillers’ Grains 
with Solubles 

T-15 Semi-Solid Corn Distillers’ Sol- 
ubles 

T-16 Semi-Solid Rye Distillers’ Sol- 
ubles 

T-17 Dried Corn Distillers’ Solubles 

T-18 Dried Rye Distillers’ Solubles 

The executive committee moved that 
the following definitions be adopted as 
tentative: 

Wheat Distillers’ Dried Grains is the 
dried residue obtained in the manufac- 
ture of alcohol and distilled liquors from 
wheat, or from a grain mixture in which 
wheat predominates. 

Wheat Distillers’ Dried Grains with 
Solubles is the dried residue obtained 
in the manufacture of alcohol and dis- 
tilled liquors from wheat, or from a 
grain mixture in which wheat predom- 
inates, obtained by condensing to a 
syrupy consistency the entire stillage 
contained therein. 

Semi-Solid Wheat Distillers’ Solubles 
is the product obtained in the manufac- 
ture of alcohol and distilled liquors from 
wheat, or from a grain mixture in which 
wheat predominates, by condensing to 
a syrupy consistency the screened still- 
age obtained therefrom. 

Dried Wheat Distillers’ Solubles is 
the product obtained by drying semi- 
solid wheat distillers’ solubles. 

The executive committee moved that 
the following official definitions be 
dropped: 

30. Distillers’ Corn Solubles 

31. Distillers’ Rye Solubles 


32. Distillers’ Corn and Rye Solubles 


DOG FOOD 

The executive committee moves the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
association that the term “dehydrated” 
may precede the name for any product, 
provided the product has been artificial- 
ly dried. When water is removed from 
finished, mixed food for domestic ani- 
mals, the term “dehydrated” may be 
used in, or parenthetically added to, the 
brand name. When the ingredients of 
such a food are dried separately and 
then mixed, or when the previously dried 
ingredients are mixed, moistened with 
water, and formed and baked into bis- 
cuits, the term “dehydrated” shall not 
appear in, or be added to, the brand 
name. 

Note.—The executive committee 
of the opinion that there might be some 
confusion arising from the adoption of 
this definition as applied to other com- 


was 





modities, so it was decided not to re- 
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PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 


A OCCIDENT 
4 PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 


A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 











“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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move the word “dehydrated” as used in 
our previous definitions. 


FISH MEAL 


The executive committee moved that 
the present proposed definitions F-7, Con- 
densed Fish Press Water, and F-8, Fish 
Liver and Glandular Meal, be adopted 
as tentative. 

FLUORINE 


The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the present definition F-1 
as tentative, 

LIVER MEAL 


The executive committee moved the 
adoption of present tentative definitions 
T-5 and T-6, covering Animal Liver 
Meal and Animal Liver and Glandular 
Meal as official. 

The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the following definitions as 
tentative: 

Extracted Animal Liver Meal is the 
product obtained by drying and grind- 
ing the residue of animal liver tissue 
from: which a large portion of the vita- 
mins and/or minerals have been removed. 


MEAT MEAL 


The executive commmittee moved the 
adoption of the following definitions as 
tentative: 

Meat Meal is the ground, dry-rendered 
residue from animal tissues exclusive of 
hair, hoof, blood, manure and 
stomach contents, except in such traces 
as might occur unavoidably in good 
When this product 
contains more than 4.4% of phosphorus 
(P), it must be designated ....% pro- 
tein meat and bone meal. If it bears a 
name descriptive of its kind, composi- 
tion or origin, it must correspond there- 
to, 


horn, 


factory practice. 


Meat Scraps is the ground, dry-ren- 
dered residue from 
clusive of hair, hoof, horn, blood, manure 
and stomach contents, except in such 
traces as might occur unavoidably in 
good factory practice. When this prod- 
uct contains more than 4.4% of phos- 
phorus (P), it shall be designated 
“....% protein meat and bone scraps.” 
If it bears a name descriptive of its 
kind, composition, or origin, it must 
correspond thereto. 


animal tissues ex- 


Note.—The designations “meat scraps” 
and “meat and bone scraps” must not 
be used in connection with food for dogs 
and fur-bearing animals. 

Digester Tankage, Meat Meal Tankage 
or Feeding Tankage is the residue from 
animal tissues exclusive of hair, hoof, 
horn, manure and stomach contents, ex- 
cept in such traces as might occcur un- 
avoidably in good factory prectice, es- 
pecially prepared for feeding purposes 
by tanking under live steam or by dry 
tendering, or a mixture of the products, 
made suitable by drying and grinding. 
It must not contain more than 4.4% 
of phosphorus (P). If it bears a name 
descriptive of its kind, composition, or 
origin, the material 
thereto. 

Digester Tankage with Bone, Meat, 
and Bone Meal Digester Tankage, Meat 
and Bone Meal Tankage, or Feeding 
Tankage with Bone is the residue from 
animal tissues exclusive of hair, hoof, 
horn, manure and stomach contents, ex- 
‘ept in such traces as might occur un- 
‘voidably in good factory practice, es- 
pecially prepared for feeding purposes 
by tanking under live steam or by dry 
tendering, or a mixture of the products, 


must correspond 
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made suitable by drying and grinding, 
and containing more than 4.4% of phos- 
(P). If it bears a name de- 
scriptive of its kind, composition, or 
origin, it must correspond thereto. 


phorus 


MILK PRODUCTS 


The executive committee moved the 
deletion of the following sentence from 
definition 85: 

“This definition does not prohibit the 
use of a distinctive trade name, pro- 
vided it is followed by one of the names 
given.” 

The executive committee moved that 


Be Proud of: Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 





the present definition T-30 be retained 
as an emergency definition for 1944. 

Note.—This is an emergency defini- 
tion, and can only be used for the cal- 
endar year 1944. 

The executive committee moved that 
present definitions T-26 and T-27 for 
Condensed Whey --% Solids be 
dropped. 

The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the following definition as 
tentative: 


Condensed Whey is the product re- 
sulting from removal of a considerable 
portion of 


water from clean, sound 





for 
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cheese or casein whey, either or both. 
It contains no less than 62% of total 
whey solids. When this product con- 
tains less than 62% total whey solids, 
it shall be designated “condensed whey 
...-% solids.” 

MILLFEEDS 

The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the following definition as 
tentative: 

Milo Bran is the outer covering of 
the milo kernel secured in milling milo 
for brewers’ grits or other similar pur- 
poses. A similar product made from 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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Capacity Operation in Canada 
Fails to Supply Needed Flour 


Toronto, Ont.—The insatiable demand 
for Canadian flour for export for use of 
armed forces and relief purposes in ter- 
ritories reclaimed from the German arm- 
ies is keeping Canadian mills operating 
to capacity without adequately filling all 
requirements. Mills, small and large, in 
all sections of the country are feverishly 
employed on these orders. The farther 
the allied forces advance the greater will 
become the demand for flour and Can- 
ada is considered to be the main source 
of supply. 

What effect this is going to have on 
quantities of flour available for domestic 
use remains to be seen. So far the home 
markets have not felt in any serious way 
the effect of this drain on the flour mill- 
ing capacity of the country, but with fur- 
ther developments the situation may be- 
come serious enough. Priority of war 
orders, scarcity of labor and inability to 
increase production may cause a shortage 
of flour which will be felt by domestic 
consumers. 

August is the only month so far in 
this erop year for which both production 
and export figures are available. Out- 
put of flour amounted to 1,888,030 bbls 
in that month while exports were 1,121,- 
568, leaving 766,462 bbls available for 
home consumption compared with 850,- 
200 in the corresponding month of pre- 
vious year. It is a long time since the 
quantity of flour for domestic consump- 
tion was at such a low level and this may 
be only the beginning of reduced allot- 
ments for that purpose. 


Some surprise is being felt in western 
Canada at the great expansion in Can- 
adian bookings of flour for export. Prac- 
tically the entire possible output from 
now till the end of March, 1944, is sold 
while some mills are already reporting 
April sales. One report from the west 
states that every flour mill between Fort 
William and Vancouver is working to ca- 
pacity on orders which are almost en- 
tirely for.export. Domestic requirements 
in that comparatively empty part of Can- 
ada are never anything like enough to 
keep western mills even reasonably ac- 
tive. In peacetime most of the country 
mills there have a lean time. A few 
months of activity in fall and early win- 
ter is their best period in each year. 
Gristing plays a considerable part in 
their production. Much of the export 
flour now being ground in the western 
provinces goes into the export stream 
via Pacific ports. 

Today, every mill in Canada no mat- 
ter how small or remotely situated, is 
able to get all the flour trade it cares 
to take on. Such of this flour as may 
be wanted for domestic consumption is 
of the grades and under the brands 
usually produced by each mill. There is 
really not much variation in the qual- 
ities of flour consumed in Canada. Buy- 
ers all prefer the best. As for the grades 
now being made for export there is only 
one. This is of the quality known as 
G R (government regulation) flour. Its 
quality was specified by British author- 
ities when war buying began and has not 
changed since. 





SUBSTITUTES FOR ONTARIO 
FLOUR SOUGHT BY BAKERS 


Vancouver, B. C.—Bakers in western 
Canada, faced with the prospect of get- 
ting only about one fifth of their regular , 
requirements of Ontario soft wheat flour, 
are seeking substitutes. Some western 
mills are grinding certain grades of low 
protein wheat for experimental purposes, 
but these have been insufficiently tested. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GIVES TALK ON MICROBAKING 
Toronto, Ont.—The Toronto section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists was addressed on Dec. 3 by 
G. T. Carlin, who is in charge of the 
bakery sales service division of Swift & 
Co.’s Laboratories, Chicago. His depart- 
ment has been working closely with 
the army and navy of the United States 
in preparation of instructional material 
covering cooking and baking. He ex- 
plained the technique that enables bak- 
ing to take place in direct connection 
with the microscope. Through the use 
of stain, ultraviolet light and other 
direct aids many ingredients can be fol- 
lowed throughout the entire baking 

process. 





POSTWAR FLOOR FOR FARM 
PRICES TO BE PROPOSED 


Wriyniree, Man.—As an essential part 
of its postwar policy the government 
intends to ask Parliament, at the next 
session, “to place a floor under the prices 
of the main farm commodities,” Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King stated in a 
recent broadcast. “If to help win the 
war the farmers are asked to accept a 
ceiling on prices we believe they are 
entitled to a floor under prices to assure 
them against an agricultural depression 
after the war,” Mr. King stated. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S WHEAT ACREAGE 
GOAL UNCHANGED FOR 1944 


Winnirec, Man.—Canada’s wheat acre- 
age Objective for 1944 will be 17,500,000 
acres, or no change from 1943. This was 
announced following the dominion pro- 
vincial conference held in Ottawa last 
week on agricultural production for 1944. 

The acreage to oats desired is 16,377,- 
000 acres, or an increase of 6%, while 
the objective for barley is 8,500,000 acres, 
an increase of 1%. The conference recom- 





mends a decrease in rye acreage of 18% 
to 500,000 acres, and a decrease in flax- 
seed of 36% to 1,890,000 acres. Increases 
in husking corn and mixed grains are 
recommended. 

Objectives in beef cattle, calves, sheep 
lambs are increases ranging from 3% to 
6%. Hog producers are being asked 
to produce as much as possible as Britain 
has announced she will take all that can 
be produced. 

While the rocommendations ask for no 
change in wheat acreage in Canada in 
1944, there are indications that there 
will be an increase in all three prairie 
provinces, with Saskatchewan in the lead. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CANADIAN OATS PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian cereal mills 
produced 486,512 Ibs of oatmeal and 12,- 
130,259 Ibs of rolled oats in October. 
Output in the three months ending Oc- 
tober amounted to 1,503,070 lbs of oat- 
meal and 80,510,093 of rolled oats, com- 
pared with 4,643,229 Ibs of oatmeal and 
26,298.069 of rolled oats in the corre- 
sponding period of previous years. 
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HIGH MILL OUTPUT RATE 
HANGS ON LABOR SUPPLY 


Vancouver, B. C.—Upon a sustained 
flow of labor depends the present high 
rate of production of Canadian milling 
companies, according to John Stewart, 
Jr., advertising manager for Quaker Oats 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., with headquarters 
at Peterboro, Ont. 

Mr. Stewart was a visitor here follow- 
ing a month’s vacation in California. Be- 
fore returning to his headquarters he 
will visit the company’s plant at Win- 
nipeg. 

In discussing the general milling pic- 
ture in Canada Mr. Stewart said that if 
the milling companies can continue to 
maintain their supplies of labor, produc- 
tion will be maintained or increased in 
1944. 


a> 


ONTARIO WHEAT DELIVERY 
TO MILLS IS UNIMPROVED 


Toronto, Ont.—Government action in 
increasing the subsidy on western feed 
wheat from 8c to 25c bu has not suc- 
ceeded in improving delivery of Ontario 
winter wheat for grinding into flour. 
This may be due to the fact that farmers 
have not yet fully realized how profitable 
it would be to trade winters for the west- 
ern grain. Members of the trade state 
that at the new prices the profit on such 
transactions would amount to 12¢ bu. 
There is a possibility that farmers are 
expecting the dominion government to 
subsidize Ontario winter wheat, but it is 
pointed out that this is unlikely to be 
the case notwithstanding a request for 
such action from the Ontario government. 
The Dominion government through sub- 
sidies and drawbacks has already made 
it possible for the Ontario farmers to buy 
western wheat for feeding purposes at 
considerably less than he can obtain for 
his winter wheat. It is also pointed out 
that the present ceiling on Ontario wheat 
is about on a par with that on western 
wheat and any increase in the former 
would result in repercussions from the 
west. 

Winter wheat flour is undoubtedly bad- 
ly needed by biscuit and pastry manu- 
facturers but substitutes can be used, 
and if farmers persist in their policy of 
feeding wheat which could profitably be 
sold to mills for grinding into flour for 
human consumption they are running the 
risk of permanently losing this market. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT STOCKS 

Toronto, Ontr.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Melbourne reports that 
Australian stocks of wheat on Noy. 1 
totaled 163,000,000 bus, with exports in- 
creasing during October. Weather con- 
ditions for the growing crop continue 
unfavorable. Yield is estimated at 96,- 
000,000 bus compared with 158,400,000 
last year. 








Canada’s 1943 Wheat Crop About Average 
in Protein Content and Baking Strength 


Winnirea, Man.—The reputation of 
Canadian wheat will be maintained by 
the 1943 crop, which has average baking 
strength and protein content, according 
to Crop Bulletin No. 9 released by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners’ labora- 
tory. The new crop is similar in qual- 
ity to the wheat marketed during the 
past year, which was partly 1942 crop 
and party 1941 crop. The situation is 
thus more satisfactory than it was a 
year ago, when a high protein crop was 
carried over and a low protein crop was 
harvested. 

Bushel weight and absorption are 
higher this year than in 1942, but gluten 
quality and dough handling properties 
are somewhat inferior. Fairly high gas- 
sing power, at levels approximating those 
of last year can be expected throughout 


the crop year. The new crop is up to 
the usual high standard for improving 
the baking quality of weaker wheats. 

The 1943 crop is the smallest har- 
vested since 1937, and it is estimated 
that about 65% will grade No. 2 north- 
ern and higher, The carry-over from 
1942 was the largest on record an as 
more than two thirds of this was held 
on farms and in country elevators, it 
is clear that large amounts of 1942 
wheat will be shipped during the current 
crop year. 

Owing to the slow delivery of the 
crop, the laboratory again sought ¢0- 
operation in the collection of several 
thousand samples of new wheat from 
country elevators, and these were com- 
posited to provide samples of grades 
Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 4 northern. It is be 
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lieved that the composite samples of the 
first three grades prepared will be fair- 
ly representative of the complete crop, 
but there is reason to believe that the 
No. 4 northern is somewhat too high in 
protein content and baking strength. 
Insufficient quantities of grades Nos. 5 
and 6 have been delivered at country 
points to permit preparing composite 
samples that could be considered repre- 
sentative, but tests have been made on 
samples representing grain from a lim- 
ited number of points, and the results 
obtained serve as a guide to the prob- 
abie quality of these grades. 

Bleached, immature and frosted ker- 
nels are the predominating classes of 
damage, and in general, they increase 
with each decrease in grade. Bushel and 
1,000-kernel weights are higher this year 
than last, particularly in the lower 
grades. Among the first four grades, 
differences in bushel weight are com- 
paratively small. Flour colors are all 
satisfactory for the grade, and yellow 
pigment content, grade for grade, is 
lower than for samples collected at the 
same time last year. 


PROTEIN AND GLUTEN 


The average protein content of the 
new crop is 13.7%, which is very close to 
the 15-year average (13.8%). In both 
the new crop composites and average 
samples representing all wheat, both old 
and new, inspected at Winnipeg, there is 
a distinct downward trend in protein 
content with decrease in grade. Al- 
though the values for the new crop com- 
posites are slightly higher than for the 
Winnipeg averages for grades Nos. 2 
and 4 northern, they are identical for 
grades Nos. 1 and 3 northern. Com- 
pared with last year’s samples repre- 
senting the full crop year, the protein 
content of the new crop is approximate- 
ly the same for the first three grades 
and higher for No. 4 northern. This 
year’s No. 4 northern composite is not 
fully representative and some lowering 
in protein content can be expected. 
The gluten quality of the new crop, as 
indicated by the freshly washed glutens, 
is not quite equal to the usual high 
standard. All four grades exhibit a 
greater degree of softness and are not 
quite as good in extensibility and elas- 
ticity. 

Diastatic activity and gassing power 
both show a distinct upward trend with 
decrease in grade and differences be- 
tween corresponding new crop and Win- 
nipeg average samples are comparatively 
small. The levels for these two prop- 
erties are not widely different from those 
of the 1942 crop. Fairly high gassing 
power and diastatic activity can be 
expected throughout the crop year. 


BAKING QUALITY 


The baking strength of the new crop 
is about average, and differences among 
the first four grades are relatively small. 
The loaf volume for grade No. 3 north- 
ern is essentially the same for the new 
‘top composites and Winnipeg averages, 
but the former are somewhat superior 
in this respect for grades Nos. 1, 2 
and 4 northern. Compared with last 
year’s samples, the new crop is similar 
in loaf volume for Nos. 1 and 2 north- 
‘tn, and superior for Nos. 3 and 4 
northern. There is little difference 
among the first four new crop grades in 
loaf appearance, but crumb color and 
texture both decrease with grade. The 
softness of the new crop glutens is re- 
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flected in the doughs—but otherwise they 
are lively and springy. Absorption is 
higher this year than last with the excep- 
tion of No. 1 northern which is the same. 
All four grades have good supporting 
value for weaker wheats, 

The quantities of wheat that will 
grade No. 1 hard and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
C.W. Garnet this year are expected to 
be so small that their quality in rela- 
tion to the other grades is unimportant. 

The 1943 crop of western Canadian 
amber durum wheat is estimated at 6,- 
700,000 bus or about the same as in 
1942. Grades are somewhat higher this 
year, and the macaroni making quality, 
grade for grade, is very similar to that 
of 1942. 
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HEAVY DEMAND REVIVES 
IDLE MILLS IN ONTARIO 


Toronto, Ont.—The prevailing heavy 
demand for Canadian flour, which is ex- 
pected to continue into the postwar pe- 
riod, is resulting in renewal of interest 
in the milling industry in Ontario. Sev- 
eral recent changes in mill ownership 
are noted together with renewed activity 
on the part of those desiring to bring 
idle mills back into operation. Unfor- 
tunately, however, many of the latter 
have been dismantled and are out of the 
flour trade permanently. 

One of the mills which is being reno- 
vated with a view to more active oper- 
ation is the 100-bbl plant at Dunville. 
T. J. Griggs is taking over this mill and 
is getting it ready for capacity grinding. 
Business will be carried on under the 
old style of M. Kohler & Son. Mr. Griggs 
is well known in the Canadian flour trade, 
having been associated with the Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., (more recently 
with the Toronto office) for many years. 

The 100-bbl mill at Wiarton is another 
which has changed ownership and will 
hereafter be operated by Charles G. Ty- 
son who is in the grain business in that 
territory. 

It is also reported that the Seaforth 
mill will come into operation in the early 
future. This plant has been idle for 
many years and negotiations with a view 
to its operation have been going on over 
a long period of time. Elzbert Turgeon, 
Montreal, has been active in this connec- 
tion. The plant has a capacity of 600 
bbls. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLS REPORT 
BIG GRIND IN OCTOBER 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada’s October flour 
output was the largest monthly produc- 
tion in this crop year. The quantity was 
2,118,409 bbls, compared with 1,851,062 in 
October, 1942. March, 1943, when pro- 
duction totaled 2,193,029 bbls, was the 
only month showing a larger output 
in the previous crop year. 

Mills reporting October operations had 
a capacity of 87,289 bbls per 24-hour day 
and over a 26-day working period in the 
month 93.3% of this was effective. Pro- 
duction in the first three months of the 
current year amounted to 6,020,694 bbls 
as against 5,408,733 in the same period 
of the previous year. 

The output of winter wheat flour, which 
is included in the foregoing figure for 
October, has declined to a low point, 
partly as the result of a short crop but 
more particularly because of unwilling- 
ness of farmers to market this wheat. 
Production was 30,539 bbls as against 
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British Millers’ Remuneration 
Remains on an Uncertain Basis 


Lonpon, Ene.—A report issued by the 
Committee of Public Accounts, a body 
composed of members of the Houses of 
Parliament, charged with watching pub- 
lic expenditure, expresses regret that the 
reimbursement agreement of the Minis- 
try of Food with the millers of the 
United Kingdom has been extended for 
the fourth year of control without any 
information as to the profits which the 
ministry is committed to pay and their 
relation to the capital employed in the 
industry. 

Reimbursement to the millers of their 
expenses by the government is made 
through a pool company, formed for the 
purpose, including an apportionment 
among the millers of a sum, by way of 
profit, at a rate per sack on their total 
output of flour equivalent to the pre- 
war rate of profit per sack, subject to 
the total profit allowed to the industry 
being limited to the total prewar profit. 

The public accounts committee’s crit- 
icism is that no estimate is available of 
the amount of the total profits which the 
government is committed to pay. Doubts 
are also expressed as to whether the 
right to limit reimbursement of expendi- 
ture to items approved by the Ministry 
of Food would effectively secure the 
maximum economy to public funds, as it 
could only be exercised after the expend- 
iture had been incurred. The commit- 
tee, therefore, recommends that the Min- 
istry of Food and the Treasury, in ne- 
gotiating the terms for subsequent peri- 
ods, should give careful consideration to 
the possibility of providing an effective 
incentive to economy by some more di- 
rect method. 

It is to be gathered from the report 
of the public accounts committee that 


the Ministry of Food defended its ac- 
tion in renewing its agreement with the 
milling industry for the fourth year of 
control, with very trifling alterations, 
on the grounds that -no accounts had 
been submitted as yet by the three com- 
panies that control some 50% of the 
output of the industry, and it, there- 
fore, had been impossible for the min- 
istry to furnish any estimate of how 
the agreement was likely to work out. 
It was contended by the ministry, how- 
ever, that although no radical redraft- 
ing of the agreement had been possible, 
some incentive to economy had been pro- 
vided in that millers had been informed 
that the extent to which the industry 
had been run efficiently and without ex- 
travagance during the control period 
would be taken into account in con- 
sidering a request by them that the lim- 
itation of the total profit allowed under 
the agreement to the total prewar profit 
should be reconsidered in view of the 
increase of output which has_ taken 
place. 

The public accounts committee urged 
that every effort should be made to ob- 
tain the information desired with the 
least possible delay and that the possi- 
bility of providing further incentives to 
economy should be kept in mind. 

It is understood that the whole trouble 
has arisen through the long delay which 
occurred before the millers received any 
reimbursement whatsoever from the gov- 
ernment, which meant that they had to 
finance their business without any re- 
turn for some two years of control. 
This complicated their accounts and so 
far the large companies have been un- 
able to produce any balance sheets for 
the period of control, although declaring 
dividends each year at the prewar rate. 





105,048 in the corresponding month of 
1942. This was the lowest monthly out- 
put since May, 1935, when 29,923 bbls 
were produced, but that year’s crop was 
less than half the quantity harvested 
this year, although the latter was below 
normal. Output of winter wheat flour 
in the three months ending with October 
last amounted to 145,270 bbls, compared 
with 305,374 in the same months last 
year, 

Millfeeds produced in October 
amounted to 69,812 tons compared with 
61,534 in the corresponding month of 
1942, while output in the three months 
ending October totaled 200,717 tons as 
against 185,883 in the same period of the 
previous year. 
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BIG INCREASE IN AUGUST 
WHEAT EXPORTS REPORTED 


Wriynirec, Man.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports that the wheat 
export year of 1943-44 started with the 
largest August shipments in five years. 
Under security regulations, export figures 
are not made public until at least three 
months after shipments are made. The 
August wheat and flour exports totaled 
27,707,135 bus, compared with 15,441, 996 
in August last year. There are indica- 
tions that the September exports may 
double the 1942 total of slightly more 
than 9,500,000 bus. 

Record shipments of Canadian wheat, 





oats and barley to United States ports 
for the week ended Dec. 3, amounted to 
16,400,000 bus. and boosted the season’s 
total to more than 84,000,000 bus above 
the corresponding figure a year ago. Ship- 
ments to Dec. 3 of the above mentioned 
three grains amounted to almost 115,000,- 
000 bus. Wheat shipments for the week 
went to a high of 14,000,000 bus. 
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DIAMOND MILLS FIRE 

Evansvitie, Inp.—A spectacular fire 
reduced the Diamond Mills grain eleva- 
tor and storage buildings to cinders re- 
cently, and for a time menaced the ad- 
jacent Evansville shipyards. The com- 
pany makes feed and flour. John K. 
Jennings, owner of the property and 
state war manpower commission head, 
estimated loss to the building at $75,000, 
covered by insurance. Also destroyed 
were 27,000 bus of wheat and 7,000 bus 
of corn. 
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ON MAPLE LEAF BOARD 

Toronto, Ont.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
in Toronto, Dec. 6, Gordon C. Leitch 
was elected to the board of directors. 
Mr. Leitch is well known in the grain 
trade of Canada, being president of 
Toronto (Ont.) Elevators, Ltd., which 
concern has made rapid expansion in 
recent years. He is a member of the 
directorate of several other corporations, 
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Every baker 


who bakes it 

will tell you 

what a fine baking 
job it does for him 


And we will show you 
how economical it is. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : “KANSAS 

















HEN gasoline-saving Louis Gartt- 

ner, of the Gardner Baking Co., 
Madison, Wis., visits his good friend, 
Fred Cobb, of Cobb’s Sunlite Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., he does not take the 
auto short-cut, but, roundabout, hops a 
train to Milwaukee to make connections 
with another train to Green Bay. The 
mile between the two Milwaukee depots 
is too far to walk after a day’s work, 
and taxis are seldom available. 

So Mr. Garttner has been telephoning 
Fred H. Laufenburg, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association, asking for 
a lift from one station to another as a 
special favor, But the secretary has his 
gasoline problems, too, and with the co- 
operation of Robert Peters and Jerome 
Paulus, who operate Mrs. Karl’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., Milwaukee, a more economical 
transportation method was arranged. 

This bakers’ special taxi is pictured 
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. 
herewith. Mr. Laufenburg is shown 
assisting Mr. Garttner with his baggige, 
just prior to the trip across town, an- 
other example of the association’s many 
services. 

The “horseless carriage,” propert; of 
Mrs. Karl’s Bakeries, will now meet? all 
trains at either depot and transport any 
visiting bakers to lodgings or trains, )ro- 
vided notice is given 30 minutes in ad- 
vance through the Wisconsin associ: tion 
office, 161 West Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. In order not to transgress on 
franchises of other public transporta- 
tion systems, no charge will be made. 
The bakers’ special boasts that it has 
never missed a train connection. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PRECOOKED CEREAL OUTPUT UP 
A. slight increase in production of 
precooked cereal baby 


reported by the industry to the WFA. 


foods has been 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 


| WATARO GAL Sky MILLING co | 


sits wets . ME PHERSON, KANSAS 














CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS n Yesk - hw) gua Pecste 
ew Yor! Vash ville 'e0) 

a Chicago Enid Galveston 

: Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 














“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND AST Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 








Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave- 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporati. 
1209 Statler Bidg. 
— 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








—_— 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 














31 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Continued increase will depend upon the 
availability of wheat meal, corn meal, 
wheat germ, oatmeal, powdered beef 
bone, malt, dried skim milk, minerals, 
phosphates, dried brewers’ yeast, and 
vitamins. Industry members were re- 
quested to submit current production 
figures and estimated requirements for 


ingredients used in their products. 





“Service” Is the Keyword 








(Continued from page 20.) 
property, the former Heath’s Mill, he 
had bought with a $5,000 down payment 
and a $45,000 mortgage. He did custom 
grinding and shipped flour to Milwaukee 
and other points in the state. After sev- 
eral years, and when the indebtedness on 
the property had been reduced to $5,000, 
he sold out for the price of the remain- 
ing mortgage, going to Milwaukee to 
enter the flour and feed business. 

An interesting sidelight upon his early 
venture into the industry is the story 
Mr. Orth told of his attempt, in 1883, 
to borrow $500 from a local bank. Al- 
though his ex-employer, a wealthy jew- 
eler, had indorsed his note, the bank 
refused credit. Another banker, hearing 
of his predicament, invited him to call, 
with the comment: “Philip, we know 
you’re honest.” Continuing, he told the 
very surprised young man, “We don’t 
want the indorsement, but . . . you 
can have $10,000.” 

With the money borrowed from this 
bank Mr. Orth organized a co-operative 
concern known as the Milwaukee Mill- 
ing Co., which later became the now 
extinct Atlas Flour Milling Co., in its 
day one of the largest wheat flour mills 
in Milwaukee. It was when he disposed 
of his interest in this venture that he 
went to Sullivan, where he acquired the 
Heath Mill. 

While retaining an active interest in 
the flour and feed enterprise, Mr. Orth 
decided to retire from active manage- 
ment about 1911 when young Phil joined 
the company. However, up to two years 
before his death at the age of 92, Mr. 
Orth was a frequent visitor to the firm’s 
office on his sojourns to Milwaukee 
from his Florida or northern Wisconsin 
residence, where he spent his leisure 
time after retirement. 

The firm now serves more than 1,000 
bakers in Wisconsin and cities in other 
states, maintaining, in addition to its 
local properties, a warehouse and staff 
at Oshkosh. The Milwaukee warehouse 
is a three-story structure, 100x150 ft, 
with about 50,000 sq ft of space, serviced 
by two rail sidings. In Oshkosh the 
warehouse is a 60x160-ft 
Structure, serviced by one rail siding, 
facilitating the handling of the many 
products the Milwaukee firm distributes 
as well as those it has developed and is 
now producing in Milwaukee. For many 
years the company also maintained a 
large fleet of trucks, but experience 
showed that a contract with a local cart- 
age firm to handle its 
more satisfactory and more economical. 


one-story, 


deliveries was 


Phil’s ideas on the subject of service 
have been voiced frequently at meetings 
of the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Association, of which he was the 
first president when it was known as 
the Milwaukee Flour Club. He _ has 
Served also as president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. Among 
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the bakers’ groups to which he belongs 
Retail Bakers of 
America, the Milwaukee Master Bakers 
Association and the American Institute 
of Baking. 

Among the firm’s services to the trade 


are the Associated 


is a modern laboratory available to all 
customers. The training given to the 
company’s personnel of 30 persons en- 
ables them to answer practically any of 
the innumerable questions bakers ask, 
not only relative to formulas, ingredi- 
ents, and other production problems, but 
also concerning the filing of forms for 


sugar, shortening, ete, and wartime 
questionnaires. 

For many years the company con- 
ducted schools and demonstrations to 
which crowds of 300 and 400 bakers 


were from the 
A model bakery shop 


came. Demonstrators 
firms represented. 
was set up to illustrate proper methods 
of interior, exterior and window arrange- 
ment, and a machinery display room 
showed the various equipment lines. 

In addition to handling nationally @a- 
vertised supplies the company has gone 
into the development and production of 
numerous products of its own, includ- 


ing jellies and jams, aereated flour, va- 


rious type mixes, powdered sugar and 
blended flours. 

Mr. Orth finds time for an occasional 
vacation trip for local civic activities. 
But even on vacations he keeps a 
“weather eye” on business, as illustrated 
by a recent trip to the West Coast with 
Mrs. Orth, when he inspected numerous 
bakeries, the Holland-Dutch 
Seattle. 
operated by 


including 


bakeries of Los Angeles and 


These, incidentally, are 
Larry Frank, grandson of Arnold Eisen, 
who, as noted, was the senior Mr. Orth’s 
business partner in flour and feed. 

The extent of Mr. Orth’s civic activi- 
ties is indicated by the fact that he is a 
past president of the Milwaukee Boy’s 
Club, of which he director; 
member of the Association of Commerce; 


is also a 


on the Board of the Citizens Bureau; a 
past president and currently a_ board 
Club; 
president of Milwaukee Rotary; a com- 


member of the Wisconsin past 


missioner on the Mayor's Festival Com- 


mission; past president and a_ board 
member of the Washington Park 
Zoological Society. He was chairman 


of Milwaukee’s first “fund” drive for the 
USO Council. 
Associated with Mr. Orth in the man- 
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Phil Orth, Jr. 


agement of the company is his sister, 
Mrs. Elizabeth ‘Torstenson, who is vice 
another Mary 


president, and sister, 


Andrea, who is secretary-treasurer. 








Dobrys Best 


a 
Best of the West 


JED CHECKUM, 
our quality policeman, 
says that by rights we 
should have a woman’s 
picture instead of his 
in our advertisements. 
“No matter how hard boiled I am,” says 
Jed, “in checkin’ every berry of wheat we 
grind and every hour’s run of the mill, 
it’s the housewife’s feel of the dough and 
the housewife’s smile as the bread or bis- 
cuits come out of the oven that are the 
real quality policeman.” Still, the way we 
feel about it is that it’s 
makes it sure the housewives will smile 
every time they bake “Dobry’s Best” and 
“Best of the West.” 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 


Jed’s job that 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








EXAGGERATED CAPACITY.—Un- 
der the caption, “How Much Flour Can 
We Make?” there was some comment 
on this page recently about the real and 
the imagined capacity of the flour mills 
of this country (Stuffed Straights, Nov. 
10). The somewhat optimistic conclu- 
sion (and yet it is pessimistic, if you 
happen to look at it that way) was that 
in a pinch the national production might 
be as much as 330,000,000 sacks, or ap- 
proximately 40% more than is likely 
to be the annual output at the present 
accelerated rate of production. 

But now comes one of the very wise 
men of the industry (under the influ- 
ence of the holiday season I had almost 
said “three” instead of “very”), and 
gently suggests that even this modest 
approximation is an undue inflation. 

“As you very well point out in your 
piece,” he says, “most of the capacity 
figures in existence are exaggerated to 
a greater or less degree.” 

He has inspected some surveys with 
reference to this point and has con- 
cluded from them that the amount of 
inflation runs pretty close to 10% on the 
average, even after taking into account 
the fact that a fair amount of capacity 
is listed as active which hasn’t operated 
for years and probably is no longer 
equipped to make flour. Especially 
among the smaller mills is it true, he 
believes, that a substantial amount of 
capacity is still included in the totals 
of active capacity without actually hav- 
ing been used for flour milling for years, 
except intermittently. And in many cases 
it is well known, of course, that such 
plants are no longer in condition for 
milling purposes. 

“Any determination of the real ca- 
pacity of the industry,” our wise man 
continues, “must take into account sev- 
eral factors which don’t appear in math- 
ematical calculations. One is the fact 
that it is literally impossible to operate 
many mills to full rated capacity even 
if the business were available for them. 
tven the heaviest running mills in the 
industry seldom are operated at much 
more than 90% of full time. A good 
many small mills are not located on rail- 
roads and when the local wheat sup- 
plies are gone these mills are just as 
effectively out of the picture until the 
new crop as if they had been disman- 
tled. When there are short crops in a 
wheat growing district the mills located 
in that district are very often restricted 
in their operating rate. 

“An even more important factor is the 
tendency, since the wage-hour law went 
into effect, to put operations on a five- 
day week on account of the heavy pen- 
alty which time and a half puts upon 
the cost of doing business. During the 
past few months the manpower shortage 
has reduced milling output in many in- 
stances. When a mill owner can find 


only enough men to operate his plant 
16 hours a day he has reduced the plant 
capacity just as surely as if he took 
out a third of the roll surface. 

“Even omitting the effect of factors 
which temporarily reduce milling ca- 
pacity, I am of the opinion that the 
total real excess capacity of the flour 
milling industry in the United States 
is not more than 25%. I am sure there 
never was anything like 50% excess ca- 
pacity and certainly the talk about 100% 
excess capacity is based upon figures 
of the New Deal variety. I know that 
millers generally would not accept the 
statements made in this paragraph, but 
if you will let your mind run back to 
September, 1929, or January, 1943, when 
mills had no trouble selling flour and 
virtually every milling plant was run- 
ning at full capacity, you will find that 
the total amount of production in these 
months did not increase by anything like 
20% from the months immediately pre- 
ceding or immediately following. In 
other words, when the industry is under 
very heavy pressure to increase the pro- 
duction of flour it has been impossible 
to increase the production by more than 
about 15%. It is my private opinion 
that this figure is not too far away 
from the maximum which the industry 
can produce.” 


. Now comes Dr. W. H. Strowd 
of the soft wheat millers’ group with an 
answer to that recent more or less rhetor- 
ical question on this page (“Will mother 
and the hired girl go back from war 
plant to kitchen?”). Yep, says ole Doc, 
they will. I quote (from his most recent 
“Soap Box”): “Four million more women 
have become employed since June 1941. 
The importance of this transition has been 
exaggerated. Maybe half are married 
women and/or were household servants, 
which would be 2,000,000 out of 27,000,- 
000 married women and 2,000,000 domes- 
tics. Whatever the proportion when the 
war is over the employment situation 
will doubtless send most if not nearly all 
back to improved home kitchens and 
better flour. Moreover, millions of new 
homes will be established due to the ab- 
normally high marriage and birth rate. 
If we teach the newly-weds how easy it is 
to bake at home and let them see how 
good and economical homebaked products 
are, we can expect millions of new cus- 
tomers. In the past, homebaking has in- 
creased as national income has dimin- 
ished—that both are inevitable in the 
future is highly probable.” ... And now 
it wouldn’t be fair not to let Doc get in 
a word for soft wheat flour, would it? 
He adds: “With the present limitations 
on phosphates for food use and with 
limited supplies of soft wheat and with 
indefensible discrimination in shortening 
use, promotional activities should prob- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








ably wait. For the moment soft wheat 
millers must focus attention on the rem- 
edying of the remediable situations and 
there is plenty to occupy us on that score, 
not only for immediate relief but to en- 
able us to build on sound foundations for 
tomorrow. But without expectancy of 
miraculous change or a millennium when 
the lamb and the lion shall lie down 
together the soft wheat milling industry 
can face the future with a calm con- 
fidence that it has a definite place in the 
world of tomorrow. I question whether 
this industry requires any _ highfalutin’ 
postwar planning schemes. Soft wheat 
millers must simply continue to strive to 
make tastier, more nutritious products, 
and when the time comes, tell the cock- 
eyed world what gosh-darned good home- 
made foods can be made from the flour 
without a peer.” 

. »« Ma Perkins says labor and the 
public generally are all too apt to com- 
pute the cost of living on the basis of 
the high-cost, non-essential luxury items. 

This is in defense of the cost-of-living 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
now being studied by a special commit- 
tee appointed by President Roosevelt. 
. . . We draw our conclusions from the 
fact that a head of cabbage costs 52c 
and “forget that the prices of oatmeal, 
bread, flour, telephones, electric lights 
and rents have not increased,” Miss Per- 
kins explains. “These facts don’t interest 
us. The things that we want have gone 
up, but the things that we have to have 
have not gone up.” . . . Tsck-tsck! Have 
we been reading new deal philosophy all 
wrong? 

VOICE FROM THE PAST.—Writ- 
ten for THe NortrHwesterN MILER 25 
years ago by the late Richard Burton, 
long professor of English literature at 
the University of Minnesota, was this 
Christmas poem, “Christmas Returns”: 

Christ’s day returns: the song, the 

roundelay, 

The feast, the fair-spoke word ’twixt 

friends and friend: 

The holy hymn, the jest for holiday, 

And loving-kindness to the old 

Earth’s end. 


The day of peace, the gentle day 

once more— 

Ye passion-torn, see that you use 

it well! 

Give and forgive, inscribed on every 

door: 

Give and forgive, the burden of 

each bell. 

Professor Burton was a familiar fig- 
ure for more than two decades at gath- 
erings of the staffs of this journal and 
of its literary companion, The Bellman, 
which was published from this shop 
during the 13 years ending in June, 1919. 


“NONE TO OFFER.”—That possibly 
was the first widely known sales slogan 
in the flour trade of this country. It 
is called to mind by current advertising 
in the columns of this journal by the 
Big Jo Flour Mills at Wabasha, Minn. 
Central element in this advertising is an 
advertisement reproduced from _ issues 
of Tue NortHwesterN MILzer in 1/909 
when the enterprise flourished under the 
name of the Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 
established in 1877 and only recently 
acquired by International Milling Co. 
Central copy theme of that ad is to be 
found in these extraordinary representa- 
tions: 

“We do not quote other mills’ cusiom- 
ers or meet their prices. We accept such 
trade only when it comes to us unsolicit- 
ed at full prices. We are not seeking 
new trade. Though we charge a good 
price for Big Jo, insuring a fair profit, 
we have a demand for it in excess of 
our capacity. This is why we have 
‘none to offer.’” 

Author of this unusual kind of selling 
talk was “Uncle Jimmie” Lawrence, who 
died in 1928 at the age of 90 years, 
leaving an unusual place in the minds 
and hearts of customers and competitors. 
When he was gone the editor of this 
journal said of him: 

“From the earliest days of his milling 
experience he had been an ardent ex- 
ponent of the policy of maintaining the 
highest possible quality in his mill's 
products. Slow to increase his produc- 
tion and content to build his business 
on the firm foundation of ‘not how much 
but how good, there finally came a time 
when the possible outlet for its prod- 
ucts exceeded his mill’s capacity. 

“With the simple and perfectly honest 
intention of discouraging inquiry from 
new trade he caused the phrase ‘none 
to offer’ to be inserted. in his modest 
advertisement in this publication. Great- 
ly to his own astonishment, and much 
to the interest and amusement of his 
associates and competitors, the ex))res- 
sion quickly gained wide currency in the 
flour trade, both in this country and 
abroad. Instead of serving the purpose 
for which it was intended, it proved to 
have the greatest possible advertising 
value, and ‘none to offer’ and Bi, Jo 
soon were synonymous terms. I! is 
doubtful if all of the art and science 
of modern publicity methods have creat- 
ed a better or more pointed phrase than 
this one which, indeed, made Wabasha 
famous.” 

“How times have changed!” com:nent 
the present advertisers of Big Jo. “Our 
capacity has been increased time and 
time again through the years. Bui our 
rigid standards of high quality are just 
the same. Which must—” 

But maybe you’d better just turn over 
to—or back to—the ad itself! 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 









-Z VA 
ee — 


Ny {DPE 
PRESTON*SHAFFER MILLING 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbls 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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ial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 























GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND. | PORTLAND, OREGON 
\ MeN £ CAL. 








ORE. 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 














port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 





























$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTr_g, u:s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK City 











WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Cable Address: ““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S. A. 





a 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 





General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





Cfo “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


There is nothing uncertain about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 
wheat. They are flours that will 
produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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—SINCE 1877— Revised Feed Definitions “DURAMBER” 


Vi 44 (Continued from page 29.) SEMOLINA 
other grain sorghums should bear the FANCY No. 1 
— of the grain from which it is Milled trom Carefully Selected 
made. 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


The executive committee moved that 


definitions T-31, Commercial Wheat —_—_ 
FLOUR Germ Meal, and T-32, Wheat Germ Oil AMBER MILLING C0 


Cake, and T-33, Wheat Germ Oil Meal, MINNEAPOLIS 





remain as tentative. 











° Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 
The premier product of one of the ialaiaies: dita ii 
‘ [he executive committee moved that 
Southwest’s finest flour mills lo- definition T-37 be revised to read as 
follows and remain as tentative: Irs 
cated at the very center of Kan- Defluorinated Phosphate includes either 
calcined, fused or precipitated calcium BIN 


phosphate, which contains not more than 


one part of fluorine (F) to 40 parts of AGED = 


phosphorus (P). The minimum percent- — — 


kd age of calcium and phosphorus and the ——ae 


maximum percentage of fluorine shall be Flour from this mill comes to you 


stated on the label. 
Family owned and operated for Note.—This shall be considered as an tty aged —- vonty to we 


emergency definition, to be in effect for ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
. . ™ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
more than Sixty-Six Years and the.yone E006 only. 


The executive committee moved that 


the following definition be adopted for Ce ab Cie Biatians Steet Meare 
future discussion: 


Superphosphate, Dicalcium Phos- “AMERICAN EAGLE” 





sas’ greatest wheat section. 










with family pride in every 








product. phate, Partially Defluorinated Phosphate, “THE ADMIRAL” 
Soft Phosphate with Colloidal Clay and The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS Co. 
other phosphate materials, when sold for Salina, Kansas 
feeding purposes, must be suitable for 
The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. feeding. The label shall show, in addi- 
tion to guarantees for calcium and phos- q 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS phorus, the maximum fluorine content. een anes. own wmas 
? a The executive committee moved the FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager edeption of the following note, whieh te STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


to be placed under Mineral Feeds: WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
“The term ‘defluorinated’ shall not be 

















POL Mae t used in connection with the name of any 
DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL Sy jroduct containing more than one part 
SPRING WHEAT of fluorine (F) to 40 parts of phos- 
GRAIN CO. KANSAS WHEAT FLO lJ “ S } Pp (F) P P if 
Operating Elevator “A”’ SOFT WHEAT phorus (P). Hitt; PROMPT“. ACCURATE 


Capacity 10,200,000 bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


MOLASSES 
CRITIC FEEDS sence 

SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. Since the investigator on molasses 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS made no recommendation, the executive 























committee took no action. r eur 
So i t Cake Flour ACME RYE saiie iemiatiie The Moundridge Milling Co. 
waseue wee i. nom Since the investigator on oat products FAMILY pore ed a FLOUR 
For Biscuit Manufacturers All Grades made no recommendation, the executive 
: " SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 

WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. FISHER & FALLGATTER MILLING CO. committee took no action. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. WAUPACA WISCONSIN General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 

PEANUT PRODUCTS 

















The executive committee moved the 


FEE DST U BES co go ¢ | sie nies te nice of present | Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


resolution No, 16: Memphis, Tennessee 
- © «© © © «© « «© DOMINANT IN ITS FIELD Whereas, many states which have Standard of the South 
adopted the association’s definitions for plus Dependable Service 


NEWS—MARKETS—REVIEWS—WHAT’S NEW IN FEED MIX- 
ING AND MERCHANDISING 





peanut products require that a guar- 
antee of crude fat and crude fiber con- 





tent in peanut oil meal be made; there- A Real Gem in Flour 
Complete Coverage Advertising Rates Upon Request Seve, Ser the coke of enilemaitg of thbuls K ANS AS DI AM OND 
WEEKLY $2.00 PER YEAR and registrations, and in such cases Made by 
where there is no conflict with existing Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
FEEDSTUFFS- 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota feed laws, be it Arkansas City, Kansas 
Resolved, that the following guaran- Bally Capacity SA08 Sts 








tees of crude fat and crude fiber be 
recommended when used in connection 











with protein guarantees indicated: Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 

\ } D H ; C Crude fat Grude fiber Grad ech Wink Wheat Flour 
an usen arrington O. Peanut oil meal— a sing than _— , Plain and Selfrising - oi 
6 festa wool ae 10.00 | LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








4 M } 50% protein .......... 6.00 8.00 
° Grain CTC nts ° Nothing shall be recognized as peanut 


oil meal that does not contain at least UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 


, : PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 45% protein. Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
The investigator recommends that this grinding all types of wheat 
resolution be adopted, and take the Panceke Ploer—Cake Flour—Ferina—Whele 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH papacy natty sonar 


place of present resolution No. 16. 
(Continued on page 45.) 























CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





[Veg BREA’ BASASMANER | 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Milis At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 














PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








KK F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Where to File Flour 
Subsidy Applications 


Following is the complete list of De- 
Supplies Corp. regional offices, 
where millers must file applications for 
subsidy payments. 

Alabama:—E. W. Long, Comer Build- 
ing, Birmingham. 


fense 


Arkansas:—J. W. Jarrett, 
Building, Little Rock. 

California:—Hector C. Haight, Pacific 
Mutual Building, Los Angeles. John S. 
McCullough, Jr., 200 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 4. 

Colorado:—Ross L. Hudson, Boston 
Building, Denver. 

Fiorida:—Fred H. Farwell, Western 
Union Building, Jacksonville. 

Georgia:—M. E. Everett, Healey Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3. 

Illinois:—Frank M. Murchinson, 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4. 

Kentucky:—J. Fort Abell, Lincoln 
Bank Bldg., 421 W. Market Street, Louis- 
ville. 


Pyramid 


Louisiana:—Geo. W. Robertson, Union 
Building., 837 Gravier Street., New Or- 
leans 12. 

Massachusetts:—John J. Hagerty, 40 
Broad Street, Boston. 

Michigan:—Arthur J. Fushman, 607 
Shelby Street, Detroit. 

Minnesota:—George G. Power, Mc- 
Knight Building, Minneapolis 1. 

Missouri:—Albert L. Strong, Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., Kansas City 6. 
B. Glenn Gulledge, Landreth Bldg., 320 
N. Fourth Street, St. Louis 2. 

Montana:—Leon E. Chouquette, Power 
Block, Helena. 

Nebraska:—Herbert S. Daniel, Wood- 
men of the World Bldg., Omaha. 

New York:—Thomas J. Ahearn, Jr., 
Federal Reserve Bank Building, 33 Lib- 
erty Street, New York 5. 

North Carolina:—John A. Campbell, 
Jr., Wilson Bldg., 109 W. Third Street, 
Charlotte. 

Ohio:—J. A. Fraser, Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, Cleveland 1. 

Oklahoma:—J. C. Eagen, Cotton Ex- 
change Building, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon:—William Kennedy, 
Block, Portland. 

Pennsylvania :—E. Raymond Scott, 1528 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Tennessee:—J. M. Gardenhire, Nash- 
ville Trust Co. Bldg., Union Street, Nash- 
ville 3. 

Texas:—L. B. Glidden, Cotton Ex- 
change Building, Dallas. W. I. Phillips, 
Rusk Bldg., 723 Main Street, Houston 2. 
W. T. Montgomery, Alamo National 
Building, San Antonio. 

Utah:—Gerald L. Leaver, Dooley Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City 1. 

Virginia:—W. B. Cloe, Richmond 
Trust Bldg., 7th and Main Streets, Rich- 
mond. 

Washington:—C. B. Grieve, Dexter 
Horton Building, Seattle. O. M. Green, 
Columbia Building, Spokane. 


Pittock 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





RATION STAMP AD RULE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Size and color 
requirements for illustrations of stamps, 
certificates, and other ration currency 
which advertisers and others may use 
in advertising or informing the public 
about rationing have been established 
by the Office of Price Administration. 









“SILVER MIST” 
Will Quickly Prove 


Its Right to Place 


As Your Quality 
Leader 


Southeastern Sales Office 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Salina, Kansas 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST — 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 





THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


wi (eg. 
HAMMOND 
PAPER BAGS 


“LUSTRO”—No. 1 Rope—White Enameled, Blue 
Lined. Maximum strength and pliability. 


“SECURPAC”—Special Quality—White Enameled, 
Blue Lined. Our most popular grade. 
“CELUPAC”—Embossed White Kraft. Quality—at 
low cost. 


“DUPLEX”’—Double Wall White Supercalendered 
Blue Lined. Extra fine appearance. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. Wriisgurc W.VA. 
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Wasuinoton, D. C.—Shipment of flour 
and other cereal products to Russia for 
1943, 
will average 91,500 long tons per month, 


the 12 months begining Oct. 1, 


as compared to an average of 17,000 
long tons per month shipped to that 
country under lend-lease from December, 
1941, to November, 1943. That infor- 
mation was contained in an address 
made by Roy F. Hendrickson, director 
of food distribution, War Food Admin- 
istration, at the Food Forum sponsored 
by the Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association at Albany, N. Y., Nov. 18. 

Flour and other cereal products, prior 
to Nov. 1, ranked second in tonnage of 
food shipped to Russia. In the pro- 
gram announced by Mr. Hendrickson, 
that class of foodstuffs will rank first 
in tonnage, with canned or dehydrated 
meat and meat products in second place. 
Mr. Hendrickson stated that in the 12 
months beginning Oct. 1, 1943, WFA 
plans to send Russia 1,098,000 long tons 
of flour and cereal products, compared 
with 498,000 tons of meat. 

Exports of flour and other cereal 
products to the United Kingdom will 
also be stepped up in the coming 12 
months, Mr. Hendrickson _ indicated. 
Since March, 1941, when lend-lease be- 
gan, to Nov. 1, 1943, England had been 
receiving from the United States an 
average of 18,500 long tons of flour and 
cereal products monthly. During the 
12 months beginning Oct. 1, 1943, WFA 
expects to send the United Kingdom 
335,000 long tons of flour and cereals— 
an average of 28,000 long tons per 
month. Shipments of this class of food- 
stuffs will rank second in tonnage to 
the United Kingdom in the distribution 
program announced by Mr. Hendrick- 
son. Prior to Nov. 1 cereals ranked 
fifth in tonnage, being preceded by eggs, 
milk products, meats and fats, and oils 
in that order. 

Foods shipped to Great Britain go 
to civilians and military personnel sta- 
tioned in England and overseas, Mr. 
Hendrickson said, while of the food sent 
to Russia, practically all goes directly 
to the front lines and to military hos- 
pitals. 

After the Ukraine and the North Cau- 





NO-POINT STORE 


America’s first no-point gro- 
cery store was opened recently 
in Duluth, Minn., and stocks an | 
amazing variety of foods that re- 
quire no ration points for pur- 
Ever since it became clear 
that ration points were more im- 
portant to purchasers than price, 
grocers in all sections of the 
country have been experimenting 
with various angles on point mer- 
chandising. Many operators have 
seggregated their rationed and non- 
rationed items, setting up a ra- 
tioned foods department. A sales 
program of “pointless meals six 
days a week” was promoted with 
a radio tie-up in southern Ohio. 
Customers apparently appreciate 
any simplification of their com- 
plex point rationing difficulties. 


chase. 
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Flour, Cereals, Will Be No. 1 
Item in Russian Food Shipment 


casus were overrun, Russia lost 40% 
of her best farm land and more than 
40% of her usual food output. That 
loss is comparable to what the United 
States would sustain if it lost Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and other rich 
agricultural states in the Midwest, Mr. 
Hendrickson said. The Russians, as we 
would do under similar circumstances, 
had to import food from the United 
States and other united nations if her 
armies were to be fed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 
RESUMED BY HATHAWAY 


Resumption of dividends to preferred 
stockholders of Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., was announced 
recently with payment of $2.50 a share 
on preferred, representing the regular 
quarterly dividend to $1.75 and 75c on 
arrears, reducing the arrearage to $70. 

Jacob Reed, chairman of the board, 
said that earnings had been running at 
a reasonably satisfactory basis and that 
while part of the acceleration in earn- 
ing power may be attributed to the war 
stimulus, it was the belief of the board 
that substantial progress had been made 





in putting the company on a sound op- 
erating and financial basis. It was ex- 
pected that quarterly payments would 
be continued henceforth without inter- 
ruption, barring unforeseeable contin- 
gencies. 

Sales for the first 39 weeks of 1943 
amounted to $9,519,500, compared with 
$8,520,757 in the like period of 1942. 


Net operating income, after federal 
taxes, was $352,497 for that period, 


against $161,972 in the similar period 
of 1942. 
¥ ¥ 
Ward Preferred Dividend 
New York, N. Y.—The Ward Baking 
Co. has declared $1.70 dividend on the 
$7 preferred stock, payable on account 


of accumulations Dec. 24 to stock of - 
record. Dec. 13. Arrears on Oct. 1 
were $52.37%, according to financial 
reports. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Postwar Improvements 

in Chemicals Displays 
N. Y.—The nineteenth 
Exposition of the Chemical Industries, 
held in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, Dec. 6-11, was obviously guided 
primarily by the demands of the war. 
Chemistry has probably contributed as 
much as any other industry to the war 
effort, and what it has accomplished was 
clearly shown by the many exhibits of 


New York, 


December 15, 1943 


chemical and 


manufacturers. 


the leading equipment 
“Much that was shown will be equally 
valuable in the postwar era, however. 
For instance, the gyro-whip displayed by 
the Richmond Manufacturing Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., has met with wide success 
in the food field. Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., although fea- 
turing its facilities for chlorination, is 
known throughout the milling, industry 
for the Novadel-Agene process. 

Other companies widely known in the 
milling, baking and feed industries also 
exhibited examples of what they are do- 
ing in the chemical field. The Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., for instance, featured 
Aquatex Closure, “a new Bemis devel- 
opment that gives a water-proof, vapor- 
proof closure for multiwall bags.” 

Also exhibiting were the following: 
Baker Perkins Co., New York; Exact 
Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio; B. 
F. Gump Co., Chicago; Pneumatic Scile 
Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, Mass; Stokes 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa; Toledo 
Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio, and Williams 
Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


INDIANA DEALERS TO MEET 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—The annual win- 
ter meeting of the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Association will be held at the Colum- 

bia Club, Indianapolis, Jan, 24-25. 











Harvey J. Owens Discusses Army Buying Policies 


Nore.—With 


mission of its writer we are presenting 


Eprrorian express per- 
below the full text of a letter received 


from Harvey J. Owens, consultant to 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot in the 
buying of certain army supplies, in- 
cluding wheat flour, in which he com- 
ments on our observations about recent 
that 


army flour purchases apparently were 


complaints of millers prices on 
being squeezed following announcement 
of the government subsidy. 

As was the case, by intention at least, 
with our critical comment, Mr. Owens’ 
letter is entirely temperate in its tone 
and the price facts which he cites are 
both pertinent and worthy of full and 
fair consideration by millers. 

Certainly neither millers nor any 
other government suppliers can reason- 
ably expect to receive prices for their 
commodities above those they are will- 
Yet, it may fairly be 
conceded that, since purchases by the 
Army and other government agencies 


ing to accept. 


now constitute so large, and necessary, 
a part of the total flour market, over- 
the-counter and arms’ length commercial 
trading is to a considerable extent sus- 
pended. Perhaps at heart of the matter 
is to what extent bids, possibly by a 
few millers over-eager for volume or in 
much need of “running time,” should 
be accepted as fairly fixing the price 
on a very large purchase of flour. 

Eprror THe NorrHwesTern MILer. 

¥ ¥ 
Eprror THe NorTHwesTerN MILLER: 

In times past, I have written you in 
appreciation of your editorial support 
of Army flour buying practices and 
policies. 

Without thought of criticism, it now 


seems entirely appropriate that I should 
comment on the subject of your editorial 
of Dec. 8, captioned, “Army Flour Buy- 
ing Squeeze.” 

While we do not agree in substance 
or in fact that the ceiling price on flour 
was Officially determined to be the fair 
price for that commodity, it does re- 
flect officially that it is the highest price 
a mill may legally ask for its product. 

In our humble opinion, the subsidy, 
without a pegged wheat price, was to 
enable mills to carry on without heavy 
financial loss, but I am confident it 
was not intended to remove competition 
or alter methods of computing prices 
for different grades of flour, to differ- 
ent classes of trade, without considera- 
tion for the cost of a bushel of wheat 
and other contributing cost factors. 

This depot has earnestly avoided any 
attempt to be both the buyer and the 
seller. We have felt that the milling 
industry is in efficient hands, and al- 
though govérnment regulations are often 
obnoxious, the industry as a whole has 
had little cause for justifiable complaint. 

Prior to announcement of the subsidy, 
Army flour stocks were depleted to an 
extent that, in a few instances, destina- 
tion inventories were dangerously low. 
It was suggested that we might have to 
requisition flour. This would have meant 
payment of the ceiling price regardless 
of a mill’s cost, the mill to obtain re- 
dress by filing with the Court of Claims. 
We objected to this procedure because 
only mills possessing substantial capital 
reserve could stand the pressure. There- 
fore, as of Dee. 1, contrary to our usual 
policy, we were in the market every- 
where simultaneously and were required 
to purchase more than normal quantities. 

This situation necessitated a review 
of all markets to insure that mills in 


different sections would enjoy an equal 
and fair opportunity to share in the 
volume within a reasonable price range. 

The first offer to reach us for Regular 
Army flour was on the basis of $3.50, 
cottons, Chicago. This offer was ac- 


cepted. The second offer from a large 
spring wheat mill was on the basis of 
$3.505, Chicago. This offer was ac- 
cepted. The third offer was on the basis 


of $3.57, Buffalo. (The freight differen- 
tial is 8c cwt.) This offer we accepted. 

It seemed to us that these three offers, 
all from substantial mills which have 
been regular sellers to the Army, re- 
flected a price to guide us. To be fair, 
we allowed a range of 3c cwt on the 
upside. $3.50 Chicago figures $3.34 Kan- 
sas City, and while we made a few 
purchases on mill offers at $3.34 and 
less, our 3c range resulted in establish- 
ing a top price of $3.37, Kansas City. 
All other milling sections were handled 
in precisely the same manner to the 
respective rate breaking points. 

True, some mills objected. We do 
not blame them. In most instances 
defense for asking the ceiling price was 
only because it was established by ‘n- 
other agency of the government which 
basically is the reflected in 
your editorial. 

Admitting that the cost of wheat is 
the governing factor, does it seem fair 
to assume that if wheat in Kansas City 
costing $1.60 bu justifies the ceiling 
price, a wheat cost of $1.64 bu a few 
days later would still enable a mill to 
sell at the ceiling price? Renegotia- 
tion, which to our knowledge has not 
yet resulted in a refund on government 
flour, might uncover facts which would 
be difficult to explain. 

As long as I can remember, direct 
selling costs have been a factor in com- 


opinion 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mili at Sales Office 
, Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


El Reno, Okla. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


puting flour prices. Does it seem rea- 
sonable to assume that a single car buy- 
er of our grade is entitled to the same 
price as government purchases in excess 
of 100,000,000 lbs? 

If by chance within the next few 
days the wheat market should decline 
substantially from the Dec. 1 basis, do 
you believe that the ceiling price would 
still be justified? Would not such a 
policy represent regimentation of an 
industry at a set price without regard 
to costs? 

We have recognized an upward trend 
in mill conversions which have seemed 
perfectly justified. Based on our last 
heavy purchase and again referring to 
the Missouri River basis, we paid $3.34 
per sack and on Dec. 1, after allowing 
credit for 16c bu subsidy, there was a 
net saving of 4c bu to the mill; and 
yet we paid 3c per sack more for the 
flour. 

If we had paid the ceiling, the added 
margin for conversion between the two 
orders would have amounted to approxi- 
mately 23c per sack. That is too much 
in one fell swoop. 

Pardon the length of this letter. It 
covers a vital subject and warrants the 
freest discussion. We are a_ govern- 
ment agency and must expect and should 
welcome constructive criticism. We have 
not yet been hit below the belt by any 
member of the milling industry, there- 
fore, we will continue in high gear, in 
a sincere effort to maintain balance. 
We are not infallible, but it is to be 
hoped that our viewpoint, whether it 
be judged right or wrong, is the result 
of thoughtful consideration and not an 
attempt to use our tremendous volume 
and such governmental authority as we 
may. possess to dictate to an industry, 
vital to the war effort, and “let the 

chips fall where they may.” 
Sincerely, 
Harvey J. Owens, 
Consultant. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLS MAY EXPECT RISE 
IN MINIMUM CAR WEIGHT 


Cuicaco, Ir1t.—Citing the records sup- 
plied by the manager of a medium 
sized mill, a spokesman for the Millers 
National Federation predicts that mill- 
ers “may well expect” to be under con- 
stantly heavier pressure to bring about 
further improvement in their use of 
railroad facilities. 








The mill’s average carloading has in- 
creased approximately 50% in the past 
two-year period, going from an average 
of 48,000 lbs per car in 2,904 cars 
shipped in 1941 to an average of 72,616 
Ibs per car in 3,674 cars shipped in the 
first 10 months of 1943. In 1942 the 
plant shipped 3,043 cars with an average 
weight of 57,962 lbs. During the first 
10 months of 1942 the 40,000-lb mini- 
mum was in effect, but during that 
period the average weight of carloads 
shipped by the mill ranged from a 
low of 52,212 lbs in February to a high 
of 58,797 lbs in June. When the 60,000- 
lb minimum was put into effect in -No- 
vember, the cars averaged 66,000 Ibs 
in November and December. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW DOCK PLANNED 
Wicuita, Kansas.—Kansas Milling Co. 
has been issued a city. permit to build 
an intermediate floor’ and dock to one 
of its Wichita mills. The cost willbe 

about $6,000. 





(SANNON “OALLEY 


c 


anufactures the Choicest spring 
wheat flour under Laboratory and 


Bake Shop control for your com- 


plete satisfaction. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, 


Minneapolis 


Leading Fe cnts 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 


MARITIME 
INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 
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BREAD WHEAT MAP. 






COUNTRY ELEVATORS 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


gs ite | 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 


ee 
BB eh 75% 
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AcmME~Ewans Company 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 


* Since 1821 * 











Blue Ribbon 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather 


Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 


of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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LEAGUE OFFICIALS 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, Mar- 
tin F. Smith, secretary-treasurer of 
Southern Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis, 
was re-elected regional vice president 
for the Northwest, and Frank B. Towns- 
end, director of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, was elected to serve on the 
The league is a 
of the principal 
the country and 


executive committee. 
national organization 
shipping interests in 
deals with traffic and 
all its phases, 


transportation in 


HOME FOR HOLIDAYS 


Guy A. Thomas, who has been spend- 
ing a major part of his time for the 
past several months in Denver and in 
the East in with his new 
duties as president and general man- 
ager of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., will return to Minneapolis shortly 
to spend the holiday season with his 
family. 


connection 


AT NEW YORK MEETING 

Henry E. Kuehn, vice president King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, was in 
New York for a few days recently at- 
tending meetings of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel. 


CHICAGO ROLL CALL 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: E. C. Veeck, president Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; Carl 
EK. Bolte, president Slater (Mo.) Mill 
& Elevator Co; W. H. Williams, Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co; and R. D. 
Lytle, North Pacific Millers Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 


HOLE IN ONE 

Ray Schrameyer, Indiana representa- 
tive of Valier & Spies Milling Co., was 
playing golf at Evansville last week with 
Adam Neu, of the Lincoln Baker 
Corp., when Mr. Neu shot a 115-yard 
hole in one. Mr. Neu used a No. 8 
iron, which he said he would retire for 
posterity. 


HEIRRIVAL 


David Hargett Street is the new 
grandson of J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma 
City, president of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc. Young Da- 
vid arrived Dec 4 and is the son of 
Mrs. Bob Allen Street and the late Mr. 
Street, Oklahoma City. 


IN CONTROLLERS’ INSTITUTE 

J. F. Schneider, controller for the 
Werthan Bag Co., Nashville, Tenn., was 
recently elected to membership in the 
Controllers Institute of America. The 
institute is a technical and professional 
organization of controllers devoted to 
improvement of controllership procedure. 
FULL HOUSE 

Bert Stolpe, Sargent & Co. publicity 
director, planned an unusual program 
for the East Des Moines Club when he 
secured a governor as guest speaker at 
each of the five November meetings. 
He had made a bet with some members 
of the club that he could secure at least 
four governors, and succeeded in bring- 


ing five to the city during the month. 
M. Q. Sharp, of South Dakota, was the 
first speaker on Nov. 2; Forrest Donnell, 
of Missouri, Nov. 9; Dwight Griswold, 
of Nebraska, Nov. 16; Edward Thye, of 
Minnesota, Nov. 23, and Andrew Schoep- 
pel, of Kansas, on Nov. 30. It was the 
most brilliant lineup of notables in the 
history of the club. 


A WAVE REPORTS 

Ensign Dudley Russell, USNR, presi- 
dent of the Duluth Universal Milling 
Co., and Mrs. Russell are the parents 
of a daughter, Judith Elizabeth, born 
Dec. 4. Ensign Russell is on duty in 
St. Louis, Mo., and is expected home 
for the holidays to visit with his family. 


JOINS MILL 

Fleming Ross, of Ottawa, has received 
a medical discharge from the army and 
has joined the American Flours, Inc., 
Newton, Kansas, to be assistant to his 
father, G. M. Ross, manager. 


BOY SCOUT EXECUTIVE 

J. C, Regier, manager of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., was 
elected representative at large from the 
Southwest Boy Scout Council at the 
annual meeting in Hutchinson. 


PLANT VISITS 

R. C. Graham, manager, 
Federal Bakeries, with plants in Georgia, 
Florida and South Carolina, visited the 
Atlanta branch during the past week. 


southern 


NEW CONNECTION 

Harry N. Philadelphia 
flour broker with offices in the Bourse, 
will represent the Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown, Wis. 


Bernheimer, 


IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Chain, was an Oklahoma 
City visitor recently. Mr. Chain is 
president of the Acme Flour Mills Co. 
in Oklahoma City. 


DECEMBER WEDDING 

Miss Eva Magill, daughter of Ward 
Magill, president of the Kansas Milling 
Co., will be married Dec. 18 to Kenneth 
Nicolay, of Abilene, Kansas. 


COLONEL EVERS 


F. Bernard Evers, president and gen- 
eral manager of the American Bread 
Co., Nashville, has returned to Nash- 
ville from an inspection tour of the war 
maneuvers over middle Tennessee as the 
guest of the United States Army. Mr. 
Evers is “Colonel” Evers of the Ten- 
nessee State Guard. 


TRADE VISITS 


Cohen Williams, Jr., owner and man- 
ager of the Royal Flour Co., Nashville, 
has returned from a trip through the 
Southeast, where he called on the flour 
trade. 


AT TRADE MEETINGS 

Ernest Corn, of the Lillie Mill Co., 
Franklin, Tenn; Norman Christley, of 
the Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of 
the National Association of Soft Wheat 
Millers, attended the meeting of the 





Millers National Federation in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on Dec. 9. Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, of W. R. Cornelius & Son, Nash- 
ville, and secretary of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, was at the meeting of 
the federation in St. Louis on Dec. 10. 
Dr. Strowd also attended the meeting 
Dec. 10 and later the meeting in Jack- 
son, Mich., on Dec. 11. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS 


H. C. Tilford, manager of the Dixie 
Grain Co., Shelbyville, Tenn., was in 
Nashville on businesss last week. 


IN KANSAS CITY 


D. C. Chase, vice president and man- 
ager Valier & Spies Milling Co., is in 
Kansas City this week on business. 


IN BUFFALO 


Myron Eastwood, Boston, New Eng- 
land manager for Washburn Crosby Co., 
eastern division of General Mills, Inc., 
visited the company’s Buffalo office sev- 
eral days last week. 
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JOINS BEST FOODS, INC. 

New York, N. Y.—Allan C. Johnson 
has been appointed director of industrial 
relations by Best Foods, Inc, L. G. 
Blumenschine, president, announces. 
Prior to this appointment Mr. Johnson 
was director of personnel of New Eng- 
land Shipbuilding Corp. 


- 
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CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
NOMINATES 1944 OFFICERS 

Cuicaco, Iti.—Philip R. O’Brien has 
been nominated for the fourth successive 
term as president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade by the nominating committee. 
Other candidates on the slate presented 
by the committee are: vice presidents, 
Harry C. Schaack, Richard F. Uhlmann; 
directors, Earle M. Combs, Jr., Thomas 
J. Friel, Thomas E. Hosty, S. J. Meyers, 
Frank A. Miller, Lacy J. Lee; commit- 
tee members, Alex Moore, Joseph J. 
Rice, E. C. Brunke, Clarence Elmer, 
Arthur E. Ladish, James P. Ryan, 
Charles P. Squire, Robert W. Darcy, A. 
L. Laybourn, Edward Nieft, Clarence 
Rowland, Jr., and E. J. Ryan. 

Barring the possibility of the filing 
of other names by petition within the 
specified time limit, the selections made 
by the nominating committee are tanta- 
mount to election. 





OBITUARY 


~~ FF 





HAROLD H,. GIFFORD 

Harold H. Gifford, comptroller for 
the Horn & Hardart Baking Co. of 
Philadelphia, died Dec. 3 at his home 
in Audubon, N. J. He was 65 years 
old and is survived by his widow and 
one daughter, 


HENRY MERKEL 


Henry Merkel, old-time operator of 
the Central Georgia Baking Co., Macon, 
Ga., died recently. He had retired in 
1940 and in recent years had been in 
declining health. 


CHARLES M. GRIFFITH 

Charles M. Griffith, 46, Acme Flour 
Mills Co. miller, died Dec. 8 in an Okla- 
homa City hospital, following a long 
illness. 








December 15, 1943 





Lt. R. E. Corrigan 


. safe and well... 


Lt. R. E. Corrigan, U.S.A.A.C., who 
was shot down over Africa last April, 
is reported safe and well in a German 
prison camp. A former Standard Brands 
salesman of Louisville, Ky., he has been 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
the Air Medal with four additional bronze 
Oak Leaf Clusters, a silver Oak Leaf 
Cluster and the Order of the 
Heart. According to Lt. Stan Voelker, 
who was also connected with the Standard 
Brands office in Louisville, Lt. Corrigan 


Purpie 


shot down at least 17 German planes 
and was shot down three times himself. 
The last time he had to bail out over 
His first 
communication with members of his fam- 


enemy territory in Tunisia. 
ily urged them not to worry, “keep a stiff 
upper lip.” A card addressed to the 
Standard Brands “gang” at Louisville ex- 
pressed the wish that he could be back 
flying and the hope that “it will be over 
before long.” James S. Adams, president 
of Standard Brands and himself a flier 
in the last war, expressed much the same 
thought in a letter to Lt. Corrigan when 
he expressed the hope that he would soon 
be back on his job with the company. 





LEON FALK, JR., TO HEAD 
FATS AND OILS BRANCH 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Leon 
Falk, Jr., vice president of Commodity 
Credit Corp., has been named chief of 
the fats and oils branch of the Food 
Distribution Administration, succeeding 
Charles T. Prindeville, War Food Ad- 
ministration officials announced Nov. 25. 
The appointment is effective Dec. 1. 

Mr. Falk has been in charge of puir- 
chases and sales of foreign commoili- 
ties. He entered government service 
with the Office of Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in 1942 and later )e- 
came chief of the fats and oils section 
of the Board of Economic Warfare. 
Before coming to Washington he was 
treasurer of Falk & Co., Pittsburzh, 
manufacturers of oils and greases. 

Mr. Prindeville came to FDA _ late 
last year as chief of the edible oils divi- 
sion, fats and oil branch of the FDA. 
He was appointed chief of that branch 
last May. He is returning to the vice 
presidency of Swift & Co. 
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Lt. Richard D. Sauer, flying instruc- 
tor at the Waco (Texas) Army Air 
Field, was a recent week end visitor at 
the family home in Oklahoma City. The 
lieutenant is the son of Mr. C. Sauer, 
sales executive for the southwestern divi- 








sion of General Mills, Inc. 


* 


Homer Moomaw, formerly a salesman 
with the phosphate products division of 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., has 
been commissioned a lieutenant in the 
army air forces. 
mission at Turner Field, Albany, Ga. 


He received his com- 
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REPRESENTS VALIER & SPIES 
St. Louis, Mo—B. D. 
formerly sales manager of the Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, mill of Northwestern Mill 
& Elevator Co., Toledo, is the new 
Michigan representative for Valier & 
Spies Milling Co. He replaces W. A. 
Gersonde, who has entered the drug 
business at Benton Harbor, Mich. Mr. 
Richardson has a long background of 
flour experience. He was representative 
for Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in that 
are before joining the Northwestern 
company. 


Richardson, 
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WILLIAM A. LOHMAN HEAD 
OF NEW YORK FLOUR MEN 


Y.—William A. Loh- 
man, Jr.. New York manager of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., was re-elected 
president of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors at its annual 
meeting in the Produce Exchange, Dec. 
9, Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coul- 
ter, Inc., flour jobbers, was elected vice 
president. Wayne G. Martin, Jr., Tue 
NorrHwesterN MILierR, was re-elected 
secretary, and Fred W. Colquhoun, 
Bakers Weekly, was re-named treasurer. 
In thanking the association for its ex- 
pression of confidence, Mr. Lohman re- 
marked that many problems in flour dis- 
tribution remain to be solved. He par- 
ticularly spoke of transportation. The 
association extended a rising vote of 
thanks to the officers for the work ac- 
complished during the previous year. 
Various other matters of interest to 
the local flour trade were discussed at 
this meeting. Final decision on holding 
the annual banquet in the near future 
was held in abeyance. Likewise, the re- 
port of the committee investigating con- 
ditions in the Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal was held over, pending further 
investigation. j 


New York, N. 
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Macroscopy Offers New 


Technique for Research 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The use of the 
microscope with a moving picture cam- 
‘ta attached is opening up a new tech- 
nique for determining what happens dur- 
ing the baking process to a cake batter 
bread dough George T. Carlin, di- 
tector of bakery sales service division, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, told the New York 
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section of the American Association of 


Cereal Chemists. 

At the Nov. 30 meeting nearly 100 
members and guests heard Mr. Carlin 
discuss microbaking and saw how micro- 
scopic slides of batters, baked and pho- 
tographed, show the structural changes 
in these complex masses and the fate of 
the suspended air cells, thus giving the 
information for correlating already 
known defects and irregularities. The 
slides showed the “lakes” of fat sus- 
pended in the air cells, melted as the 
baking progresses while the cells move 
to the dissolved solution and many co- 
alesce; although in the final baked prod- 
uct, with properly balanced formula, 
many air cells are held. Emulsifying 
agents added to fats, Mr. Carlin said, 
produce many more, but smaller “lakes,” 
and the experiments used amounts rang- 
ing from 25% to 9.00% with a detri- 
mental effect determined from the use 
of too much of the agent. 

The loss, not only locally but to the 
national association, through the sudden 
death of Dr. Quick Landis, of the 
Fleischmann Laboratories, was stressed 
by M. D. Mize, of Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., chairman of the section, who 
presided, and in respect to him and in 
sympathy for Mrs. Landis, Mr. Mize 
asked all to rise and hold a minute 
silence. 

“Ion Exchangers” will be discussed by 
Dr. F. J. Myers, of the Resinous Prod- 
ucts & Chemicals Co., Philadelphia, at 
the January meeting of the section. 
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SOYBEAN FIBER OUTPUT 

Onto.—A_ textile fiber 
made from soybeans, which was a $400- 
per-lb laboratory curiosity five years ago, 





CINCINNATI, 


will shortly be produced on a commer- 
cial basis to be marketed at prices com- 
petitive with wool, H. R. Drackett, 
president of the Drackett Co., declares. 

The new product is elastic, resilient 
and moisture absorbent. It is now being 
used experimentally in such products as 
hats, blankets and 


underwear, other 


textiles. 
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ALL OFFICERS OF DISTRICT 
5, A.O.M. ARE RE-ELECTED 

Str. Louis, Mo.—All officers of District 
5, Association of Operative Millers, were 
re-elected for the coming year at the 
winter meeting of that group held here 
Dec. 11. The incumbents are H. O. 
Olsby, chairman, Stanard-Tilton division 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, 
Ill; R. F. Linders, vice chairman, Ran- 
dolph Milling Co., Alva, Ill; Leo C. 
Schulte, second vice chairman, Pfeffer 
Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill; and S. J. 
Dombeck, secretary, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

A preliminary discussion was held of 
plans for the national convention of the 
association which will be held here June 
5-9. A technical discussion of vitamins 
and flour enrichment was presented by 
R. G. Kohler, representative of Merck 
& Co., Rahway, N. J. Due to trans- 
portation difficulties, Owen J. Gabbert, 
Acme Mill, Hopkinsville, Ky., was not 
present to present a discussion of smooth 
and corrugated rolls vs. roll tempera- 
tures. 





National association officers present 
included Carl N. Arnold, H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill, president; 


George S. O. Smith, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., vice presi- 
dent, and W. E. McCraith, Kansas City, 
Mo., secretary. 


The shape of many things to come is well defined 


today. In the post-war era, all will benefit from 
the great strides now being made in such fields as 
plastics, synthetics, electronics. To assist millers 
in assuming their full responsibility in an ad- 
vanced Tomorrow, we of the textile bag industry 
too must inject vision into our thinking today. We 
must be alert to new developments in fabrics and 
processes—be ready with the exact type of pack- 
aging you will need to meet changed conditions. 
At Percy Kent, we are doing this kind of planning 


and will continue to do so. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: easy to make 
to those who fear a possible shutting off 
of supplies. Sales last week, with help of 
government orders, reached 113% of ca- 


Sales steady, 


pacity, compared with 80% previous week 
and 73% a year ago. 

Most business contracted at or very near 
ceiling, with subsidy just able to make 
business possible. Family business © still 
somewhat below ceiling levels, as antici- 
pated. Millers cautious sellers, fearing that 
subsidy program may be snuffed out, per- 
haps, or that they may not be able com- 


Wheat bought imme- 
Imminence 
availability 


pletely to cover sales, 
diately to cover commitments. 
of hard wheat ceilings makes 
of wheat uncertain. 


Clears still tight; offerings light. Plenty 
of takers for right grades at prices which 
will permit stuffing into FDA flour. Opera- 


tions heavy, mills grinding out as much as 
labor supply will permit. 

Quotations Dec. 11: 
family flour $4.10@4.20, bakers short patent 
$3.41, standard patent $3.36, straight grade 
$3.31, first clears $2.90@3, second clear $2.70 
@ 2.80, low grade $2.65@2.75 (clears quoted 
bulk basis). 

Five mills report 
tive, 10 fair, 4 quiet, 3 slow 

Oklahoma City: Fair sales with prices 
practically unchanged, Quotations Dec. 11, 
basis cwt, sacks, delivered in trucks, Okla- 


established brands 


domestic business ac- 
and 6 dull. 


homa points: hard wheat short patent flour 
$4.05@ 4.66, soft wheat short patent $4.05 
@4.66, standard patent $4.10@4,.20, bakers 


short patent $3.75, bakers standard $3.65. 


Omaha: Mills report sales from 30 to 
200% of capacity. Shipping directions fair 
to good. Prices a little higher in some 


circles. 

Wichita: Sales from 20 to 
from 75 to 100%, mills operating 
to 100% 


30%, directions 
from 80 


Hutchinson: Business thinned to near van- 
ishing point after last week's flurry. A few 
buyers show interest; their chief effort 
seems bent on cracking ceiling prices, Ship- 
ping directions continue free. 

Salina: Demand good early, but has 
slowed down considerably. Shipping direc- 
tions good. 

Texas: After early spurt volume of busi- 
ness has contracted somewhat. Total sales 


average over 50% of ca- 
and bakers fairly well 
divided. Shipping directions slightly off; 
operations probably average 75 to 80%; 
clears higher; other prices about unchanged; 
supplies well cleaned up; demand active. 
Quotations Dec. 10; family flour extra 
high patent $4.85@4.60, high patent $4.10@ 
4.35, standard bakers 100's less than 44% 
ash $2.52 (ceiling); first clears, 100's, fam- 
ily $3.15@3.20, delivered Texas common 
points or group 3. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Both millers’ desire to sell 
and buying interest have fallen off. Heavy 
unfilled orders, a return of the price squeeze 
and recent good bookings combined to re- 
duce sales sharply. New business last week 
amounted to an average of 75% of capacity, 
compared with 218% a week ago and 80% a 


probably do not 
pacity; both family 


50's, 


year ago. Spring wheat mills now have 
sold better than three weeks’ output and 
since millers are inclined to keep. their 
December sales and production even, until 
the fate of the subsidy is decided, it Is 
expected that business will be slow for the 
rest of the month, Customary holiday dull- 
ness and the poor returns now obtainable 
on ceiling prices are likely to intensify this 


effect. 

Government purchases, 
army relief uses, accounted for a good part 
of recent sales. The flour was wanted for 
immediate shipment and ceiling prices paid 
in some instances and slightly less in others. 

Sales generally have been at ceiling 
prices and grade differentials are tending to 
disappear as millers get squeezed further. 


apparently = for 


Ceiling prices no longer return an adequate 
margin to millers and they are not anxious 
to book. About a third of the subsidy has 
now been wiped out by wheat advances. 

A large portion of recent business was 
done in eastern states and New England. 
Sales in other areas have been moderate. 
Apparently eastern buyers were not as well 
booked as others or are more conscious of 
the possibility that another frozen market 


may occur if wheat continues to rise. 
There have been no large sales, most of 
the business running 10,000 bbls or less. 


Before the squeeze got too strong last week 
there were some good sales of high gluten 
flours, including some fairly large lots for 
that type of trade. Altogether, since the 
subsidy has been effective, high gluten sales 
to the East have been the outstanding fea- 
ture despite the fact that ceiling prices 
made this kind of business the least re- 
munerative. Since then some mills have 
withdrawn high glutens because of the small 
return. 

Large bakers 
the subsidy was established. 
fairly heavy purchases in November from 
a considerable number of mills and now 
apparently are well covered, at least to the 
point where they do not want to incur the 
burden of carrying charges. Perhaps also 
they have been waiting for the wheat ceil- 
ing to be established and the whole subsidy 
program to be firmly established. 

Moderate sales of clears have been made, 


have bought nothing since 


They made 


with prices close to or at the ceiling. 
However, as a whole the undertone of the 
clear market is a little less firm than a 
week ago. Fancy clears continue to bring 
patent ceiling prices, with standard first 
clears a little less, 

Shipping directions continue good, al- 


though probably a little less free than pre- 


viously. Production was lower last week, 
but this condition is but temporary and 
without significance. 

Quotations Dec. 14: established brands 


family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear 
$3.20@3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole 
wheat $3.54. 

Interior Minnesota including Duluth: Fair 
sales reported, chiefly in scattered areas and 
small to medium lots. Shipping directions 
vary from fair to very pressing and the 
production rate continues good. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Demand improved on all 


types. 
Business volume 


did not come up to expec- 
tations; sales generally in moderate and 
smaller sized lots. Total amount greater 


than for several weeks, as most mill agents, 
branch offices and brokers again able to 
offer flour. Shipping directions show little 
improvement. Family demand continues 
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light; Quotations Dec. 
standard pat- 
ent $3.47, first clear $3.30@3.47, second 
clear $2, family flour $4.56; hard winter 
short patent $3.47@3.57, 95% patent $3.37@ 
3.50, first clear $3.06@3.34, soft winter short 
$4.41@4.72, standard patent $3.50@4.21, first 
clear $3.50@ 3.60. 

St. Louis: Business light due to uncer- 
tainties. Mills going slow in placing orders 
until situation clears up. A few large par- 
cels sold to soft and hard wheat bakers 


deliveries only fair. 
11: spring top patent $3.57, 


for 30-120 days’ shipment. Car lot orders 
fair. Hard wheat clears demand heavy; 
soft just fair. Prices unchanged. Jobbers 
report no change in situation. Sales in 
small lots only, shipment immediate to 90 
days; shipping directions easier. Quota- 
tions Dec. 11: soft wheat bakers patent 
(ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, 


straight $3.74, family soft wheat short pat- 
ent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first clear 
$3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent (ceil- 
ing price) $3.53, family short patent $3.68 
@3.94, straight and 95% $3.43, first clear 
$2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers short pat- 
ent $3.53, straight $3.43. 

Toledo: No precipitate upsurge in buying 
of soft wheat flour as result of subsidies 
as has been reported on hard wheat flour. 


With ceilings on soft wheat and flours, 
buyers feel no occasion to become con- 
cerned, whereas greatest scarcity of soft 


wheat supplies in years might warrant some 
anxiety; it is making millers cautious about 
selling ahead. Selling flour least of their 
concern; labor troubles and supplies loom 
larger in the outlook. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Heavy sales which developed im- 
mediately after subsidy was announced con- 
tinued up to Dec. 6, since then have died 
down. Mills generally had only limited 
amounts for sale. Demand continues very 
strong, with prospects pointing to continued 
heavy sales. Problem is production. Big 
Christmas trade reflected in unusually heavy 
flow of directions. Spring first clears up 
5c. Problems of labor and transportation 
occupy large part in discussion of trade 
trends. Lend-lease production continues 
heavy. 

Quotations Dec. 11: spring first patent 
$3.80, spring standard $3.70, spring first 
clear $3.60, hard winter short patent $3.80, 
hard winter 95% patent $3.70, hard winter 
first clear $3.55, soft winter short patent 
$4.13, soft winter straights $4.08. 

New York: Sales slacken to few car lots; 
buyers’ needs generally filled. Buying cov- 
ered near-by requirements; current business 
chiefly fill-in for medium-sized bakers and 
jobbers. Mills not pressing sales in any 
quarter. Many brokers have found quota 
apportioned them insufficient for their 
trade's needs. Mills careful not to oversell 
their buyers; continues to be a _ sellers’ 
market. Prices at ceilings on such grades 
as high glutens and standard patents. Some 
spring wheat clears priced at $3.55 against a 
ceiling of $3.85 do not attract any business. 
Eastern cake flour offerings very limited. 
Pacific Coast mills still withdrawn; middle 

western also out. Quotations Dec. ‘ high 
glutens $3.95, standard patents $3.75, clears 
$3.55 @ 3.75; —— high anaes $3.75 
@3. 85 5, standards $3.7 

Boston; Mild ell 
with subsidy program. 





developed 
strength 


flurry 
Mounting 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis ome Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec, May Dec. May Dec, May Dec. May 
Dec. 8 159° 155% 168% 164 158% 155% 144 ones 153% 153% 
ees SE sacs 158% 155% 167% 163% 158 155% 144 153% 152% 
et, BO ascws 160 156% 169 164% 159% 156% 144% 155 154 
Dec, 11 161% 158% 170% 166% 160% 158 144% 155% 155% 
Dee, 88 x aves 161% 158% 170 166% 160% 158% . ..... 157 156% 
Der, 86 occa 161% 158% 170% 167 161 ere 156% 155% 
CORN . OATS ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec, May Dec. May 
oe weeds oe. oe eee 81% 76% 79 74% 
Dec. 9 81% 76% 79 74 
es Be a cues 82 77% 79 15% 
|) eee 82 79 77 
BG BS 606.408 82 79 17% 
Bee. 86 cece tone 82 50% 79 117% 
— RYE cr FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chi Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Wen 8 .ockn 118% 119% 115% 114% 304 301 305 ree 115% 112 
Se ee 118% 119% 115% 114% 305 300% 305 ae 116% 112 
aaa 119% 120% 117% 115% 305 301 305 wale 118 113% 
ee BE veeks 121% 122% 118% 117% 305 300 305 ib aere 118% 115% 
mOe: BB wcnes 121 122 118 117% 305 299% 305 118% 115% 
a Greer 124% 123% 119% 118% 305 300% 305 116% 114% 
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in wheat market disturbs mill agents; fear 
further advances may again put them in 
position where they will be unable to offer 
despite subsidies. Buyers uninterested in 
booking more than 30 days’ supply. Few 
large users made commitments. Similarly 
sellers reluctant to do business beyond 30 
days, not knowing rate of subsidy to be 
established later. Minimum car lot sales 
rule; aggregate business volume light with 
bread patents accounting for bulk. Sales 
both to jobbing and baking trade. Family 
sales far from brisk; shipping directions 
only moderate. Quotations Dec. 11: spring 
high glutens $3.94@3.97, short patent $3.84 
@3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77, first 
clear $3.64@3.67; southwestern short patent 
$3.84@3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77; 
Texas short patent $3.84@3.87, standard 
patent $3.74@3.77; soft winter patent $4.20 
@4.22, straights $4.12@4.20, and clears $4.02 
@ 4.05. 

Philadelphia: Little change in general 
condition. Undertone firm; general demand 
spotty. Jobbers and bakers lack confi- 
dence; operate cautiously, chiefly in small 
way to cover actual necessities. Most mills 
not pressing for sale; over-all condition 
more or less nominal. Quotations Dec. 11: 
spring wheat short patent $3.84, standard 
patent $3.74, hard winter short patent $3.54, 
95% $3.74. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Slight tapering off of sales 
after buying which followed subsidy an- 
nouncement, Buying fairly general, al- 
though in lesser quantity. Buyers deem it 
unwise to purchase more than requirements 
for 120 days. Further advance in wheat has 
forced some millers, particularly southwest- 
ern and northern spring wheat flour millers, 
to withdraw quotations from market. Mid- 
western and Pacific Coast flours improved. 


Shipping directions good. Mills, however, 
experience delays Bread and cake pro- 
duction good, likewise cracker and miuca- 


roni production. 

Quotations Dec. 11: hard spring wheat 
family patent $3.64, first patent $3.44, stund- 
ard patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.30, lirst 
clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; hard winter 
wheat family patent $3.75, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.60, 95% $3.50, first clear $3.30; soft 


wheat short patent $4.40@4.80, straight 
$3.90@4.10, first clear $3.50@3.70. 
Atlanta: Subsidy program caused flurry 
of buying, but things now as they were 
before subsidy. Long commitments cover 
bakers until well into next year. Most 
mills discouraging buyers from placing 


orders further than 30 days ahead. Small 
volume all that remains of the family flour 
business. Jobbers and wholesale grocers 
well covered, and not worried over deliv- 
eries. Most active sellers are best grades 
of flour; good volume of business done by 
blenders, 
Quotations Dec. 11: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.83@3.95, standard patent 
$3.78@3.85, straight $3.65@3.89, first bak- 
ers clear $3.50@3.60, nominal; hard winter 
bakers short patent $3.73@3.85, standard 
patent $3.68@3.78, straight $3.60@3.70, tam- 


ily short patent $4.60@5.05, fancy patent 
$4.25, special patent $4.05, low protein 95% 
$3.65@3.85; soft wheat 95% $4.25 1.38, 
straight $4.20@4.30, fancy cut-off $53.50@ 
3.95, short patent $4.93@5.15; soft wheat 
family short patent $4.80@5.10. 

Nashville: Business very slow. Millers 
blenders and _ brokers trying to oltain 
clarification of subsidy program. Some mills 


have made prices with full allowance; some 
about unchanged; others refused to make 
any quotations. A few Pacific Coast mills 
which had _ previously withdrawn prices 
gave quotations upon request. New sales 


reported very slow, consisting almost en- 
tirely of the better grades. 

Blenders indicate sales off considerably. 
Bakers report few new purchases; they are 
covered for some time and are upset over 
subsidy. Shipping directions on older con- 


tracts slow to fair. Prices about unchanged. 


Quotations Dec. 11: soft wheat bakers 
short patent $5.05@5.10, standard patent 
$4.95@5, hard wheat bakers short patent 


$3.70@3.77, standard patent $3.65@3.70, soft 
winter wheat family short patent $5 5.15, 
standard patent $4.85@5.05, straight $:.70@ 
4.85, clears $4.50@4.70. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Markets show some improvement 


in new bookings. Mills find new business 
possible with 14c government subsidy. Busi- 
ness booked only nominal, as mills have 


too much government flour undelivered, and 
it is expected that they will be asked te 
take on more. Terminal mills, operating 
at near capacity, are storing government 
flour. Delivery instructions slow. Interior 
mills upset by OPA cancellation of ceiling 








| A SUMMARY 





OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack, 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $....@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent ...... ose e@ 3.47 
Spring first clear ........... 3.30@ 3.47 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.47@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 3.37@ 3.50 
Hard winter first clear ...... 3.06@ 3.34 
Soft winter short patent..... 4.41@ 4.72 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.50@ 4.21 
Soft winter first clear ....... 3.50@ 3.60 
ee, WE: WOUND ccs scescnss 3.28@ 3.53 
Pe Ce, GEE vccosseeesees 2.85@ 3.13 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... -@3.98 $....@.... 
tNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River 


packed in 100 Ibs. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Minneapolis Kansas ved St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore eer te hia ville 
se ee ee CF $....@ 3.53 ee 3.80 oo BB Be ee Bua ee $. @ 3. 84 $3. ue 38? —— _. ‘ 
-@ 3.34 ore. Pree o2--@ 3.43 --@ 3.70 22. @ 3.75 er Me .@ 3.74 3.74@ 3.77 + ~ a 
3.20@ 3.34 a “a OD scse oo oe @ 3.60 3.55@ 3.75 wee Pere Peer 3.64@ 3.67 .@. coee®@ oe 

S re @ 3.41 @ 3.53 -++-@ 3.80 3.75@ 3.85 wer eee coes® 3.84 3.84@ 3.87 .@. 3.70@ 3.77 
@ ---@ 3.36 -+.-@ 3.43 --@ 3.70 --@ 3.75 rer Pere coos 3.94 3.74@ 3.77 -@. 3.65@ 3.70 
@ 2.90@ 3.00 2.68@ 3.06 --@ 3.55 = @. wT. seer reece. @ eer Fr 
@ ..@. @ 3.98 ..@ 4.13 @. he ..@.. 4.20@ 4.22 @. .05@ 5.10 
@ a ee -..@ 3.74 ..@ 4.08 -@. er Cone ..@. 4.12@ 4.20 ‘@. 4.950 | 5.0 
ven ieee Ter, Sere 3.32@ 3.75 coMeses eo. eee Te) ee ve PaTe 4.02@ 4.05 -@. 22 @ 
3.49@ 3.64 cove Besve -++-@ 3.80 -@ 3.80 3.58@ 3.63 wer) free 3.62@ 3.72 .@. @ a@ 
rr? Oe ae eae -@ 3.50 ty Se a -@.. ne ® .@. :@... 
Standard pep Seattle "gan Francisco Toronto **winnipes Toronto oe winnie 
Dakota ...... cocQenec Qe seoe $..0-@ ..0e Spring top patent{..$....@5.05 §....@5.30 Spring exports§ ....... - $9.40 
Montana ...... coco @ ccce Spring second pat.f. ....@4.40 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.60 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 
points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand jutes. [98-lb jutes. §280-lb cottons. {Bulk basis. 
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price on soft wheat flour shipped east of 
Rockies. Mills working out old bookings. 

Portland: Millers have restored price lists, 
with “full list excepting rye flours, showing 
an advance in prices. 

Minor amount of bookings, mills busy 
with government bookings. Coast mills in 
position to resume domestic bookings, but 
interior mills stymied by. cancellation of 
higher price soft wheat ceilings for sales 
in Middle West and Southeast. 

Quotations Dec. 11, f.o.b. mill, 100's, cot- 
tons: all Montana $3.68, high gluten $3.68, 
bluestem bakers $3.48, bluestem topping 
$3.48, cake $3.98, pastry $3.04@3.09, pie 
$3.04, fancy hard wheat clears $3.52; whole 
wheat, 100% $3.57, graham $3.48, cracked 
wheat $3.48. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills running to ca- 
pacity on spring wheat flour, finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to keep up with orders. 
Domestic buyers cannot depend on getting 
flour when needed. Export orders heavy, 
with urgent request for early shipment. No 
new commitments for export made, except- 
ing a little business with Demarara. Export 
business with United Kingdom comes under 
mutual aid and is more or less stabilized 
in price. In domestic market ceiling prices 
prevail, 

Quotations Dec. 11: domestic top patents 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98's, jute, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Mont- 
real freights, add 10c extra where cartage 
is performed. For export the price is $9.40 
per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. winter ports, March- 
April seaboard. 

Ontario winter wheat flour scarce as ever. 
Demand heavy, retail trade stocks disap- 
pearing rapidly. Car lots of this flour a 
thing of the past. Available supplies doled 
out as evenly as possible over bakery trade. 
Mills unable to get wheat in any quantity 
for grinding. Prices unchanged, more or 
less nominal. Quotations Dec. 11: $5.60 bbl, 
in second-hand jutes, Montreal freights. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat show 
no improvement. With plowing and other 
fall work completed, trade hoping for more 
interest on part of farmers in marketing 
this grain. Ceiling prices prevail. Quota- 
tions Dec. 11: $1.10@1.12 bu, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points, according to freights. 


Winnipeg: Domestic demand _ continues 
good and mills see no let-up in mill run. 
No new export business, but orders on hand 
extend into March and early April. Large 
quantities of wheat cleared in second week 
of December from lakehead to lower lake 
ports for unload and winter storage prior 
to cancellation of insurance rates at mid- 
night Dec. 12. A good share of wheat 
went to milling companies. Quotations Dec. 
11: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Supplies of both hard and 
soft wheat flour tightening. Bakers seek- 
ing substitutes for Ontario flour, owing to 
extreme shortage of that commodity. Some 
western mills grinding certain grades of 
low protein wheat for experimental pur- 
poses, This flour insufficiently tested to 
form definite conclusions. Sharp drop in 





supply of hard_wheat flour available for 
civilian use in this territory is distinct 


shock to trade. Condition results from very 
heavy government contracts for armed serv- 
ices. Western mills on 24-hour basis, but 
unable to keep up with flood of orders. 
Despite shortages some retailers are cutting 
prices, which generally hold at ceiling lev- 
els. Cash car quotations for hard wheat 
flour, basis 98's, cottons: first patents $5.40, 
bakers or second patents $5, and Vitamin 
B_ $4.90. Soft wheat flour from Ontario 
mills, $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Dec. 14 

Minneapolis: No change in the very tight 
situation; mill production absorbed by pre- 
vious contracts and mixed car and mixed 
feed trade; straight car offerings nonexist- 
ent most of the time; prices firm at ceil- 
ing; $37.75. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand with con- 
tinued limited supplies; no change in prices. 
Quotations, basis burlap bags, carload ship- 
ment, for southern . deliveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.90@1.95 bag of 100 Ibs. 
For northern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts, $1.85@1.90. 

Salina: Demand continues urgent, trend 
steady, supply considerably short of trade 
requirements; ceiling prices continue to pre- 
vail for bran and shorts. 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds supply; 
trend tight at ceiling; supply inadequate; 
output practically all going out on mixed 
cars; wheat bran and gray shorts $43.40, 
mixed car ceilings, del. group 3 or TCP. 

Chicago: No offerings; spring and hard 
winter bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 


St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown shorts $38.97@39.47; red dog $39.47. 

Toledo: No change; supplies and output 
inadequate to meet demand, and mills 
showing tendency to lower rate of opera- 
tion on account of scarcity of soft wheat 
supplies. 

Buffalo: Very little change in general 
situation; demand far greater than supplies; 
trend firm; supply very light; bran, std. 
midds., flour midds., red dog, second clear 
and heavy mixed feeds $41.55, sacked. 

New York: Supply scant; $46.06. 

Boston; No relief in sight. Supplies re- 
stricted. Jobbers and resellers substitute 
grains whenever obtainable. Mill output 
does not permit any quantities of feed for 
trading purposes. Some government ground 
wheat available in smaller quantities. A 
few cars of Canadian bran and shorts un- 
covered; spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog, $46.17 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firm; supply light; bran, std., pure spring 
and hard winter, $45.34; soft winter nom- 
inal; std. and flour midds. and red dog 
$45.34. 

Atlanta: Practically no change in tight 
situation; inquiry urgent from feeders and 
mixed feed manufacturers; movement in 
fair volume on previous bookings and some 
mills were making current offerings in a 
limited way to areas where demand is most 
urgent; prices firm at maximum levels, no 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 


cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 


of a year ago: 


of date Dec. 11, and corresponding date 











7—Wheat—7, -—Corn—— -——Oats——, -—Rye—— -~Barley— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
ME. Sic cvceest Bc 2,300 6,256 19 1,072 39 14 86 91 4 3 
te RE Smee 7,066 7,420 451 4,916 5,384 1,611 3,380 4,762 1,721 1,118 
ME 344460)66os~0 4,615 5,563 oc Sane - - és s* - 298 
ie ea avec trey ae 4,595 7,847 4,331 — 1,329 1,666 9,030 3,814 1,351 540 
eee ere 238 318 o. ée e* -- 1,405 we os 
SSE ree s9 150 es 2 +e 5 ox 260 os 230 
EE id 5s id noe 4 15,867 29,755 11 200 816 1,689 1,160 1,259 2,111 1,317 
lL SO eee 7,644 13,290 211 248 82 152 71 15 49 49 
ea 3,235 5,760 ~~ «< os a my 3 o on 
EE. nce acd gees 8,191 12,285 ss Ke ‘“s <* “2 ee 
Indianapolis .......... 1,540 1,705 1,011 1,556 256 352 83 42 ee os 
Kansas SE seven eenes 18,038 37,641 708 1,527 331 160 843 339 321 28 
Ae 367 1,392 126 1,728 22 72 63 379 4,337 2,422 
area ¥ Fy vy ae - a 
Minneapolis caeee wedees 24,011 34,635 397 2,645 3,927 3,010 4,994 4,767 5,755 3,660 
New TE bo 6:0 050006 1,245 2,049 216 55 150 17 ae 9 74 ee 
ER 129 320 13 297 39 oe 1 2 ee 
MEE deka tvesavect ee — 19 rr oe ee os oe 8 
MT eck ceciedss 7,984 16,678 1,278 4,809 1,656 284 290 170 881 403 
SS hee ee ee 277 645 295 487 ee 6 oe o0 271 88 
Philadelphia .......... 1,983 2,029 240 238 44 27 84 39 7 7 
St. SO 7 reer 2,548 5,055 1,472 3,662 646 214 48 1,040 294 57 
SS eee 633 2,378 167 640 138 30 11 60 246 13 
St. Joseph 506.0485.6 9000 3,840 6,150 606 285 515 144 o* 8 67 7 
Withitat oo tae... 3,523 8,201 2 4 70 5 - a 32 3 
| eee ae 664 i sa a a es - a a 
WEE” Wastsaea0s0e 120,833 207,502 11,554 36,860 15,444 9,458 20,192 18,922 17,521 10,317 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
SEENON en's c.4<'0s 59% $....@40.40 $....@87.75 $....@. eS .-@41.55 
Hard winter bran. es eawes . @ 40.40 -@.... 36.50@ 37. ‘00 38.97 @ 39.47 ee Te 
Standard middlings* ‘ -- @40.40 -@37.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 @ 41.55 
Flour ~Soppeenel errr --@40.40 -@37.75 36.50@37.00 ~ 38.97@39.47 @ 41.55 
ee acs wa -.@40.40 --@37.75 . eee -@39.47  ....@41.55 
Baktmere Philadelphia ‘Bestén Cincinnati Nashville 
DGD MMREL 55.05 S0s:s 100 $49.00@50.00 $....@45.34 $....@46.17 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... edeweneses -@45.34 --@ -@ .@. 
Soft winter bran ........ ...- @. , es --@ oovee 43.30@ 44.30 
Standard middlings* .... 49.00@ 50. ‘00 --@45.34 «++. @46.17 -@. -@ 
Flour middlingst ....... a. Pee --@45.34 «+++ @46.17 -@ 43. 30@ 44. 30 
iis oennds pect Seae -@45.34 ....@46.17 SP ‘@. 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
-. 4. EEE ee $....@29.00 BS @ 30.00 $....@33.00 
(Winnipeg ....... «++. @28.00 - @29.00 err 


*Brown shorts. 


+tGray shorts. 


{Fort William. basis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


general offerings. Demand for wheat for 
feed active. Due to uncertainty of arrivals 
of CCC wheat, feed mills still buying some 
open market wheat, although recent high 
prices are causing considerably higher feed 
quotations; bran and gray shorts remain 
at ceiling of $46.30@46.80, with ground oats 
$66.50, ground barley $65.20, rice bran 
$37.40@40.40, hominy feed $52. 

Nashville: Demand continues very good; 
supply limited; prices remain at ceilings; 
bran and shorts $43.30@44.30. 

Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 per ton. 


Ogden: Situation tight, with demand con- 
tinuing to exceed supply and government 
orders being cared for first. Mills behind 
on shipmentsy although plants working to 
capacity seven days per week. Specifica- 
tions slow on account of inventory. Quo- 
tations stationary; red bran and mill run, 
blended, white, midds., $36.30, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and 
mill run, blended, white, midds. $41.10 per 
ton, ceiling. California prices (ceiling): 
red bran and mill run, blended, white $41.10, 
midds. $42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, 
Cal., with Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal; Bran more plentiful, 
shorts and midds. far short of require- 
ments; domestic markets absorbing practi- 
cally all millfeed output at record propor- 
tions; little or none going for export; ceil- 
ing keeps prices stable; bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
freight basis. 

Winnipeg: No change; all supplies in ex- 
cellent demand, bulk of stocks going to 
eastern Canada; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. 
and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, sherts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic busi- 
ness on routine basis; supplies in dealers’ 
hands sufficient for current needs and west- 
ern mills continue free in offerings. Domes- 
tic demand good, with slight increase re- 
cently due to colder weather. Prices firm 
at ceiling levels, cash car quotations: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80. 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum. charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SOYA FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
soft wheat trade, metropolitan area. Re- 
ply, 6487, The Northwestern — 23 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. 








WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF MILLING 
and managing flour mill; good opportu- 
nity for the future. Located in the best 
county seat town in northwestern North 
Dakota. L. R. Larson, 303% Sixth Ave. 
N., Grand Forks, N. D. 





SALESMAN WANTED BY LARGE WELL- 
established spring wheat mill manufac- 
turing high quality wheat and rye flours; 
territory: state of Illinois exclusive of 
Chicago area; flour selling experience 
preferable but not necessary. Give full 
business history in first letter; replies 
treated in strict confidence; permanent 
and well-paying position for a real pro- 
ducer. Address 6495, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: The 
government was the largest factor in the 
rye flour market last week and booked the 
biggest part of the business with a few 
mills. Otherwise sales were moderate, 
amounting to about a third of capacity. 
Considerable interest among buyers, but the 
market continued upward faster than buy- 
ers’ bids. Shipping directions good and out- 
put continues at a high rate; prices 20c 
above a week ago; pure white rye flour 
$3.49@3.64, in 100-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis; pure medium $3.39@3.54, pure dark 
$3.24@ 3.34. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.76, medium 
dark $3.81, Wisconsin pure straight $4.19, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.32. 

Buffalo: Demand heavy; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; white $3.80, medium $3.70, dark 
$3.50. 

Chicago: Little change in market; sales 
scattered chiefly in single car lots; direc- 
tions fair; white patent rye $3.28@3.53, 
medium $3.18@3.43, dark $2.85@3.13. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 11@12c; sales 
and shipping instructions slow; pure white 
$3.80, medium $3.70, dark $3.50, rye meal 
$3.60. 

New York: Generally higher; mills selling 
at around $3.45 a week ago, have jumped 
to $3.60; price range narrower; sales re- 
ported in moderate quantities; pure white 
patents $3.58@ 3.63. 

Philadelphia: A stronger feeling in mar- 
ket; prices generally show upward trend; 
demand fairly active; offerings only mod- 
erate; white patent, $3.62@3.72. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Onde A Aaboge 
800 bbls OKLA. hita”’ 


Manufacturers of High- grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














PERCY KENT 





. e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Not a sack of semolina sold 
under the subsidy as millers remain unable 
to book at ceilimg prices in view of the 
inadequate 6c rate. Only clears and lower 
grade products sold and those in moderate 
quantity. Buyers show considerable inter- 
est judging by inquiries millers receive. 
Most buyers have requirements well covered 
by old bookings, although there are some 
exceptions. Millers hopeful that the DSC 
will make an adjustment in the subsidy, 
although the terms of the regulation seem 
to indicate that no change can be made in 
December. Prices nominal at ceiling, Dec. 
14: fancy No. 1 semolina $3.62 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis; standard No. 1 $3.52, granular 
$3.44, durum fancy patent $3.62, other 
durum flour $3.37. 

In the week ended Dec. 11, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 184,005 sacks 
durum products against 207,694 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Buffalo: Durum subsidy not sufficient to 
stimulate or even permit sales. Disparity 
between durum and hard bread wheat sub- 
sidy presents a problem not yet solved; 
shipping directions fair to good, with con- 
tracts being liquidated to a point where 
many would buy if they could; trend firm; 
No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy patent $3.98, mac- 
aroni flour $3.73, first clear $3.12, second 
clear $2.12; all prices nominal. 

Chicago: Still no business; mills continue 
out of market. 


St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions slow; first grade semo- 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.81, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 
Philadelphia: Market quiet; prices with- 
out important change; offerings only mod- 
erate; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular $3.92. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal normal or better in domestic 
market; exports, however, at low point 
Quotations Dec. 11: rolled oats $3.15 bag 
of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal improved with colder weather. 
Supplies equal to demand, but no accumula- 
tion of stocks. Mills operating part time to 
meet requirements. Quotations Dec. 11: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats, 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Dec. 13 at $5.85 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 




















TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Bakers who buy these flours 
again and again do so because 
of their performance and the 
quality of their baked prod- 
ucts rather than on our mere 


selling promises, — which 





























never are over-stated. 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL BAG & BurearP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
































“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Dec. 10, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 






































MIMMIS 20.0006 9,231 604 2,206 1,385 
Private terminals ow eh 27 6 
BOOMS écseaces 9,231 604 . 2,233. 1,391 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster 16,709 ae 123 73 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTS .sccccce 11,441 ea 111 108 
Churchili ...ceoce 1,878 . Ss es 
Victeria cccccscos 1,027 
Prince Rupert 1,210 

,. Serereren 41,496 604 2,467 1,571 
WOOF QBHO ccceses 128,385 663 9,167 8,352 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 7,172 210 1,056 775 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

OFM CIV. .cccss 223 32 23 
Wetals .cccccsce 7,395 210 1,089 798 

Shipments during week— 
‘t. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

errr 12,206 1,081 1,237 1,469 

a errr 214 2 219 50 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

OPm Giv. cocces 250 44 12 
TOCA wcccvece 12,670 1,082 1,500 1,531 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Dec. 10, 1943 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..1 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


02,326 2,652 22,588 19,085 


OPM Giv. ccceee 4,192 ee 707 404 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Dec. 10, 1943 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..148,321 3,429 28,840 25,633 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 8,899 7 570 364 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Dec. 4, 1943, and Dec. 5, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
-—American— -—in bond—, 
Dec. 4 Dec. 5 Dec. 4 Dec. 
1943 1942 1943 19 
‘ 


a- 
* owe 





eee 147,772 21,278 17, 
veer e 12,138 K eee . 
Teenie 18,844 10, 541 805 4,758 

eee 20,714 20,096 4,779 991 

69 a9'e% 22,690 11.719 977 402 





7,955 3,443 3,262 oes 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Dec. 4 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 235,000 (86,000) bus; corn, 
85,000 (3,711,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
none (24,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Dec. 
11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore -. 2,760 '. ee ee 
BOSCO 2c ccccees 1,028 ee as es 
. odaS ¥ bags 1,641 1,273 271 375. 
eee eee 6,543 121 pis 433 
CON: 6 évssveas ee ee 509 oe 
pO ee ee 2,631 is 3,417 ae 
Dwmlwtha . es ccccses 2,625 6 — 246 
MO TOUR. 6é0c% 1,407 
ARORE 2... ccccee 492 
Philadelphia .... 549 as ae oe 
EMEOB 60 cst gaess 888 480 ee 185 
po) ee ee 19,664 1,874 4,197 1,239 
Dec. 4, 1943 ... 18,193 675 4,022 1,023 
Dec. 12, 1942 ... 16,327 5,172 197 425 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Dec. 11, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 269 162 75 27 3,877 2,591 
so) arr 96 22 - 1,830 602 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec. 11, in tons, with comparisons: 
7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis ... -+». 18,840 11,040 
Kansas City .. 425 2,200 4,550 4,525 
Philadelphia 200 320 Prt e% 
Milwaukee .... eee 20 4,380 3,220 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

Week ending——, 

Nov. 27 Dec. 4 Dee. 11 

Five mills ...... 34,148 28,924 *27,754 
*Four mills. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Burezu 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR Cv. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Ten. 








Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 





WHITE WHEAT 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Back in 1909 we were pridefully 
happy to run the following notice: 











Eetadiished let? 


We do not 


quote 
other 
mills’ 
customers 





or meet 
their prices 


We accept such trade 
only when it comes to us 
unsolicited at full prices. 


“BIG 
JO 


We are not seek- 
ing new trade. 





"Big Jo’’ is not a CHEAP flour 
It 1s made from the best wheat 
and is of superior quality 
Buyers and consumers appre- 
clate this. 

Though we charge @ good price 
for **Big Jo,"" 

profit, 

in excess of our capacity. This 
aan we have ‘‘sese te 
ofer.”” 


Made only by we 


Wabasha Roller |. 
Mill Co. 


8 ¥ BYDE. Presidect 
LAWRENCE Mossger 














How times have changed! 
* 
Our capacity has been increased 


time and time again through the 


years. 
* 


But our rigid standards of high 
quality are just the same. © 
* 


Which must be the reason why you 
find us in the shops of so many par- 
ticular bakers. 


Cg 
“E 


DIAMOND JO « CHIEF JO 4 sit 
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| Revised Feed Definitions 








(Continued from page 36.) 

The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the following definition for 
peanut feed as tentative: 

Peanut feed is a mixture of peanut oil 
meal and peanut hulls, It must be desig- 
nated and sold according to its protein 
content. 

The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the following definition as 
tentative, covering ground peanut skins 
and hull: 

Ground Peanut Skins and Hull is a 
product consisting of peanut skins with 
only sufficient hulls added to accom- 
plish grinding of the mixture. It shall 
contain not less than 11% crude fat 
and not more than 25% crude fiber. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Since the investigator on rye products 
made no recommendation, the executive 
committee took no action. 


SESAME OIL MEAL 


The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the following definition as 
tentative: 

Per Cent Protein Sesame Oil Meal is 
the ground residue obtained after the 
extraction of part of the oil by pressure 
from sesame seed as produced under 
reasonable milling conditions. 


BABASSU OIL MEAL 


The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the following definition as 
tentative: 

Per Cent Protein Babassu Oil 
Meal is the ground residue obtained after 
the extraction of part of the oil from 
babassu kernels (orbignya speciosa) by 
crushing, cooking, and mechanical pres- 
sure. 
SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 


The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the following definition as 
tentative: 

Soybean Millfeed is the by-product 
resulting from the manufacture of soy- 
bean flour or grits and is composed of 
soybean hulls and the offal from the 
tail of the mill. 

The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the following definition as 
tentative: 

Soybean Hay Meal is the product ob- 
tained from the grinding of the entire 
soybean hay, without the addition of 
any stems, straw or foreign material or 
the abstraction of leaves. It must be 
reasonably free from other crop plants 
and weeds and must not contain more 
than 33% of crude fiber. 

Note——The word “dehydrated” may 
precede the above definition, provided 
the hay has been artificially dried. 


UREA 


The executive committee moved that 
resolution No. 20 be amended to read 
as follows: 

“This resolution is not intended to 
prevent the use of urea in poultry feeds 
where it is included with other materials 
as a claimed aid for the mitigation of 
poultry diseases. No consideration to 
be given to this added urea in the 
formulation of protein guarantees. Each 
package of poultry feed containing urea 
shall have attached to it a separate 
label which bears the following legend: 
‘This feed contains urea for a claimed 











GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 














For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


...- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LT». 





“HOMELAND” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 




















IT’S IN THE RECORD 






CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 









ROLLED OATS 


| OATMEAL 
9.) A om 


7. ™ 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOS 


JAW - SASKATOON 
TREAL - MONCTON 
; ER 











MONTREAL, CANADA 
“v GARRY" BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's iverside 











SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of | the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42% BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


a e 
Head Office: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 














LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


— 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


r 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the hea 


SINCE 1887 


oe Co., Limited 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” ny an 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


TORONTO, 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
Offices: 


OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, 





SUDBURY, LONDON, 
KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * 





CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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us 


TORONTO, CANADA 







CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 





Me 
wv 


PURITY tenets tw STERLING 


THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


S 


CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND + HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


9 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


tis 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Sey 
JUTE 4 


JUTE BAGS corn 
. BAGS 


IN CANADA COTTON 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } A 








Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 











Since ww 
James fachardson & bons 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


Grain 






: D 
WEaesens SABASS 462 Oountry Elevators Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ Esa Grain Exchange, Winnipeg Country Run = Winnipeg, Manitoba 
= . 





Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ““WoLmacs” 











The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


Canadian Hard Spring 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 























Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 








Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 





TORONTO VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 





MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


et 














{ 
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treatment and preventative of coccidio- 
sis. The nitrogen content of urea is 
not considered in the formulation of 
the protein guarantee and for protein 
check purposes the combined ammoniacal 
and urea nitrogen content must be de- 
ducted from the total nitrogen con- 
tent.’” 
VITAMINS 

The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the following editorial 
change in definition 138: 

“Vitamin D” to “vitamin D, type.” 

The executive committee moved the 
adoption of the following tentative defi- 
nition: 

D Activated Plant Sterol is a product 
which is obtained by activation of a 
sterol fraction of plant origin with ultra- 
violet light or other means. For label 
identification it may be followed with 
the parenthetical phrase “vitamin D,.” 

The executive committee moved that 
the second (note) under definition 151 
be editorially changed so that the phrase 
“(source of vitamin D)” read “(source 
of vitamin D,).” 

The executive committee moved that 
th notes under T-1, T-2, and T-3 be 
changed to indicate the calendar year 
1944. It shall be understood that these 
definitions and editorial changes shall 
remain in the tentative status. 

The executive committee moved that 
definition F-6 Fermentation Solubles, 
be dropped and the following definition 
be adopted for future discussion: 

Dried Fermentation Solubles is the 
product resulting from the concentra- 
tion and dehydration of the liquid re- 
sulting from the action of the ferment 
on the basic medium of grain or mo- 
lasses, and shall contain not less than 
40 micrograms per gram of riboflavin. 

The executive committee moved the 
deletion of the present resolution No. 22. 


YEAST 


moved the 
adoption of the following definitions as 
tentative: 

Irradiated Yeast, Irradiated ...... 
Yeast, is yeast which has been subjected 
to ultra-violet rays in order to increase 
its anti-rachitic potency. 

Brewers’ Dried Yeast is properly 
dried yeast filtered from beer after fer- 
mentation and shall contain not less 
than 45% of protein on the moisture- 
free basis. 

Grain Distillers’ Dried Yeast is the 
properly dried yeast resulting from the 
fermentation of grains and yeast, sep- 
arated from the mash, either before or 
after distillation. 

Molasses Distillers’ Dried Yeast is the 
properly dried yeast resulting from the 
fermentation of molasses and yeast, sep- 
arated from the medium, either before or 
after distillation. 

Yeast Culture is the product composed 
of yeast in a base of cereal meals and 
capable of producing active fermenta- 
tion. The ingredients shall be stated 
On the registration and label. 


The executive committee 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CINCINNATI RETAILERS MEET 
Cixcinnati, Ou1o.—Forty bakers and 
alled tradesmen attended the meeting 
of the Cincinnati Retail Bakers’ Service 
at the Hotel Alms recently for the pur- 





Pose of discussing postwar rehabilitation. 
Joseph Bonekamp was chairman for the 
meeting, the organization having de- 
tided to appoint different chairmen for 


fach business session. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


©. 


D 


TORONTO, CANADA 











TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 











Re GC. PRAT IL 
Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, East 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB”’ 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE AppREss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” SypNEY 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne 














COTTON 
BAGS 





CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





JUTE 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 







same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 







and more of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an acci- 














dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
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ORIGINAL SYSTEM 


A Vermont farmer was plowing a 
field with one horse, but he was yelling, 
“Giddap, Jack; giddap, Jerry; giddap, 
Casey; giddap, Cromwell.” 

A stranger passing by asked, “How 
many names does your horse have?” 

“Oh,” said the farmer, “his name is 
Jack, but he doesn’t know his own 
strength. So, I put blinders on him and 
yell all those names at him. He thinks 
other horses helping him.”— 
Fairview (Texas) Recorder. 


he has 


¥ ¥ 
$64 QUESTION 
Do you know any bigger piker than 
the fellow who travels in the subway 
to get his clothes pressed? 
v ¥ 
EXPERIENCED 
“I hear there’s a new baby over at 
your house, William,” said the teacher. 
“I don’t think so,” replied William. 












MINNESOTA 


MILLS RED WING 


“The way he cries shows he’s had lots 
of experience.” 
¥ ¥ 


PROOF ENOUGH 


























WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 





-TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 









INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 













Lawyer—Then you say this man is 
drunk? 
Witness.—I do not. Simply said he 


sat in his car for three hours in front 
of an excavation waiting for the light 
to turn green, 


¥ ¥ 


AND FINALLY THAT 
Politician—Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
I just want to tax your memory. 
Man in Audience—Good heavens! Has 
it come to that? 


¥ Y¥ 


ROUGH SEA 

Captain of a transport to infantry 
captain at mess: “I notice you boys bolt 
your food.” 

Infantry captain: “Yes, sir, aboard 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


your ship, sir, we have to bolt it to keep 
it down.” 


¥ ¥ 
TOOK SERGEANT’S ADVICE 
Then there’s the rookie who took the 


sergeant’s advice and put on a clean 
pair of socks every day. A week passed 
by. “Where are your shoes?” snarled 


the sergeant. “I can’t get them on over 
seven pairs of socks,” replied the rookie. 


¥ Y 
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In a German city, the giraffe escaped 





from a circus. The Nazi authorities 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








offered a cash reward for shooting the 
the depth of a 
stable, one rabbit whispered to another. 
“It’s high 
many !” 

“Why?” 
not a giraffe.” 

“I know I’m not,” said the worried 
rabbit, “but how can I prove it to these 
Nazis?” 


escaped giraffe. In 


time to escape from Ger- 


asked the other. “You are 
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PREMIUM 
VALDES! 


BREAD FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 


mium wheats money can buy, 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 





Buy War Bond 


folate! Stamps 





ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 












Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,” Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 

10, Eastcheap 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CovENTRY,” London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets © GLASGOW, C. 2 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “D1pLoma,"’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





and at 27, Corn Exchange Chamb 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
LONDON, E.C.3 Cable Address: ‘‘MAaRVEL,"’ Glasgow 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxitip,”” Dundee 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 














ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


60 Montana CHICAGO, Ill 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





To. F 


TT 


KVL IN AA 


FOR FL 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


iH TON 


sie, | 


wa is 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Tanner - Duncan-Siney 


Corporation 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street Now York, N. Y. 

















-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreiGN KJLOUR pomesnic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
ih ae Acle SOli Rae Til mh) Tm oe Filet fae) 











Cavin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











a 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Graces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 
— 


Flour Specialists fitefour® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G, Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
—$ 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 














The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Oe, Oe a oa bw oie se br00 000.0% $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S...........sscescsscees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt nulidiog Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank uilding — - - Montreal 














1521 N. 16th St. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST NEW YORK CITY 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


- 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











We are always ready to. fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator oe City, Mo. 
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THE MILLER CARRIES A DOUBLE BURDEN 


Today’s conditions are tremendously increasing the demands on the miller’s 





time and energy. 


In addition to his regular production responsibilities, he may be plagued 
with manpower shortage, transportation delays, inability to secure new equip- 
ment or to get old equipment repaired and other troublesome problems. 

He needs all the assistance that can be given him in his big task of getting 
maximum production to help meet America’s food demands. 

Fortunately, problems of color improvement, maturity and enrichment need 
not be a serious burden to the miller. With the help of 


Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A, you can pro- 






duce a flour brilliantly white, well-matured, and properly 


enriched with essential nutrients. NA - 103 
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Signature of the person 
who will save 150,000 American lives 


Cancer, like war, is a killer. 
It will take an unfettered hand to wipe this scourge away, 


feet free to carry their owner in any direction he chooses. 


It will take a brain unwarped_ by crackpot doctrines of 


“master race’, “unblemished blood’, and other nonsense. 

These may be the baby prints of the man, or woman, 
destined to defeat cancer. They may be on file in some 
hospital today, probably in America, certainly in some land 
of free people. Only in a free country do you find the atmos- 


phere of mental health in which hard work can uncover the 
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cause and cure of yellow fever, create insulin to master dia- 
betes, find a way to cancel the ravages of infantile paralysis. 

This heritage belongs to every American. Use it to mark 
out your lifetime career. No sick-minded Fuehrer can 
stop you. This heritage we use at General Mills when we 
choose to explore a new field of vitamin research, when 
we decide to build a new factory, when we search for a 
new use for wheat. 

This precious right has made America a good land. We 
of General Mills pledge our efforts to keep it that way. 





